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Cost and Production Standards* 


By Witi1aAM B. CaAsTENHOLz 


Accountants, and especially cost accountants, very often speak 
of standards in connection with factory operations without clearly 
defining their language. The audience, or the reader, perhaps, is 
therefore at a loss to appreciate the conclusions that may be drawn 
from the discussion because there are two distinct standards and 
unless these are clearly defined there cannot be a meeting of minds 
between the message bearer and his audience. This fact was clearly 
demonstrated at the last annual convention of the National Asso- 
ciation of Cost Accountants. The two standards referred to are 
cost standards and production standards. 


Cost STANDARDS 


A cost standard in connection with any factory performance 
is based upon actual experience as evidenced by past records 
indicating normal conditions. If, for example, it is found that 
under normal conditions a machine has worked 2,600 hours a 
year in a plant working 9 hours a day for 300 days and the 
machine-hour-rate method is used for allocating factory over- 
head, then the standard hourly rate of overhead for that machine 
is the resultant obtained by dividing the annual factory overhead 
applicable by 2,600. In so doing consideration has been given to the 
100 idle hours which must be viewed as unavoidable and normal 
in the light of the past experience. To a certain extent, there- 
fore, we must lose sight of the 100 idle hours, because if we 
assume that the plant has operated normally we are confronted 
with an unalterable condition which predicates tic determination 
of the machine-hour rate of factory overhead. 

Again, if we find another machine that has operated only 2,000 
hours a year under assumed normal conditions, we are forced to 


*A paper read at the mid-west regional es of the American Institute of 
Accountants, Des Moines, Iowa, November 11, 3 
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use 2,000 hours as the divisor in determining that machine’s 
hourly rate of overhead, because cost standards are based upon 
facts and experience gained during periods of normal production. 
By normal production and normal conditions we mean a state or 
a condition that has not been impeded by any unusual business 
situation and takes into consideration all existing limitations to 
production within the plant itself. This condition therefore fixes 
the entire cost standard, since it is assumed that a repetition of 
the past experience is about all that can be expected from the 
same factory facilities and operating conditions. Standard cost 
rates may therefore be defined as experience rates based upon the 
assumption of past normal conditions. 


That past cost experiences are the best bases for the formu- 
lation of present cost standards is quite undeniable. Unless cost 
standards are constructed on such bases the cost figures will not 
register the true present status of factory operations but instead 
will reflect hypothetical cost. Costs at any and all times should 
portray the actual operating conditions of a plant even though 
these latter may be far from desirable. The fetish of an ideal 
cost is a production rather than a cost matter. A cost standard 
is therefore not necessarily representative of the lowest possible 
costs but expresses merely assumed normal experience results. 
We have expanded somewhat upon our definition of cost stand- 
ards in order clearly to demarcate the latter from production 
standards. Production standards are based upon an operating 
ideal and therefore represent either capacity units or modified 
maxima. 

Uses or Cost STANDARDS 


Cost standards or rather cost experience standards are used 
as yardsticks to measure present actual costs in order to determine 
whether the latter are falling above or below the assumed normal 
experience mark. It thus becomes possible to establish the quan- 
tities and values of materials that should be used in certain 
products. When material standards are set, it would, of course, 
be extremely faulty to fix on material values only because the 
prices of materials used may fluctuate widely. Consideration 
must certainly be given to the quantities first and these should 
not vary materially from the quantity-standard created. 

Past experiences with reference to direct labor costs will fix 
the labor-cost standard, again bearing in mind, however, that the 
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standard is expressed primarily in hours of labor per given 
operation and not in values. The values will fluctuate with 
changes in labor rates. Variations in labor rates will be expressed 
in larger or smaller value costs even though the hours may be 
approximately the same. Such variations must naturally be 
checked up and the causes therefor determined. It may be that 
the labor force is improperly distributed with reference to skill 
requirements. 

Factory overhead statistics for past years or periods of 
assumed normal production furnish the information with refer- 
ence to overhead rates irrespective of any methods of distribution. 
The overhead may be expressed as a percentage to direct labor 
hours, direct labor wages, prime cost; or it may be merged into 
finer groupings by departments, production centers or individual 
machines. But, be the method what it may, the rate is fixed by 
the past record. If, for example, the machine-hour-rate method 
is used the rate per hour is computed by dividing the overhead 
loaded against the machine by the number of hours it has 
operated in the assumed normal past period or periods. Whether 
the number of hours be large or small is immaterial as long as the 
experience indicates the assumed normality and as long as the 
facility is not a special service machine. 

The greatest value of cost standards appears in price making 
and estimating. This value is apparent, however, only during 
the continuation of the past conditions which created it—in other 
words, a continuation of an assumed normal. Through cost 
standards an executive may readily determine the quantities of 
materials, the hours of labor and the amount of factory overhead 
necessary to complete a given quota of product as long as the 
product is the same as that in the past; and, if any changes in 
prices of materials and labor have occurred the quantitative 
knowledge he has of both will enable him to give effect to the 
value variations. If standards are so refined as to express costs 
of individual machine operations or of processes, they are of 
great value too for estimating the costs of new production. 


Uses oF Propuction STANDARDS 
We have already indicated that production standards are based 
upon an operating ideal rather than upon past performance. In 
other words, a production standard is constructed on the basis of 
an expected maximum performance which includes either full 
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capacity or a partly scaled down capacity, all depending upon the 
productive unit under consideration. Production standards 
cannot therefore be utilized for the same purposes as cost stand- 
ards, although it is desirable that the two merge into one another 
as closely as possible. 

Production standards are indices of operating efficiency; they 
are the real yardsticks of productivity. Where, for example, a 
cost standard may be constructed on the basis of 2,000 hours a 
year machine performance, the production standard would 
require the maximum hours so that all except the absolutely 
unavoidable lost time would be fully utilized. A machine would 
therefore not be considered as performing its functions com- 
pletely unless it worked this maximum number of hours. 

The value of production standards appears particularly clear 
in problems of machine investment, and, if factory operations 
could be properly coordinated, the minimum investment necessary 
to secure maximum results might be quite readily determined. 
In other words, if all machines in all departments could be worked 
on a maximum basis, everything else being equal, it would be 
safe to assume that only the necessary investment in equipment 
existed. But ordinarily if all equipment and machines were 
worked at capacity or at a modified maximum we would find 
that some machines over-produced and that others could not carry 
the load. 

Production standards, however, if properly applied, do not 
only establish necessary machine investment but aid very materi- 
ally in securing the proper proportioning of manufacturing 
facilities so that the production coming from one group of 
machines can be adequately handled by the next group. Assuming 
a certain volume of business, the results of one operation should 
exactly or as closely as possible measure and determine the 
machine requirements of the next operation. To illustrate our 
argument, let us assume two operations “A” and “B” respect- 
ively and that there are two machines utilized for operation “A” 
and three for operation “B.” Assuming that one machine of 
operation “A” works 2,400 hours a year (standard operation) 
and the other 1,200 hours and that the three machines of operation 
“B” work 2,400 hours each or a total of 7,200 hours, we at once 
see (assuming that volume can be increased) that the second 
machine of operation “A” could be kept at 2,400 hours (standard) 
by installing an additional machine for operation “B,” wherein 
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each machine operates 2,400 hours, to take care of the results 
achieved by 1,200 hours of machine work in operation “A.” In 
other words, the machine proportioning between.operations “A” 
and “B” should be as 1 is to 2, ie, A:B::1:2 or A hours : B 
hours :: 1:2, which translated is 4,800:9,600::1:2. Multiplying 
the means and the extremes establishes the equality. Production 
standards will point the way toward the proper equilibrium in 
manufacturing facilities. 

A production standard, then, looks primarily toward the es- 
tablishment of maximum production with an investment just 
sufficient to produce that desired result. It looks, too, into the 
problems of minimum labor requirements for the various tasks 
about a factory and delves with its inquisitorial methods into the 
very essence of all mechanical phases of production. Production 
standards are thought of even before the manufacturing plant 
is erected. Location of plant, the nature and construction of the 
building, the arrangement of departments, the kind of power, the 
juxtaposition of machines or groups of machines, the use of 
mechanical auxiliaries, the location of store-rooms and tool-rooms, 
the selection of labor and many other matters are considered so 
that proper production standards may be formulated and made 
the basis for measuring actual performances, naturally with the 
hope that the latter may conform as closely as possible with the 
standard. 

The more nearly cost standards approximate production 
standards the more closely will actual results approach capacity 
production, assuming, of course, that there is no abnormal abridg- 
ment of business. In fact, an ideal cost standard would be a 
production standard. The difficulties preventing a merger of 
the two standards are found in the inefficiencies of labor, lost 
time, breakdowns, etc., some of which are avoidable and others 
apparently unavoidable. The weakness of cost standards appears 
in their slavish attachment to past facts arising out of assumed 
normal conditions. It is assumed that past facts represent the 
best possible accomplishment and that the past fact occurred 
under normal conditions. This may or may not be true; many 
weaknesses may have existed in the past which a cost standard 
based thereon cannot hope to remedy; and the assumption of 
normality is a rather dangerous one. To begin with it is a differ- 
ent normality for each plant because each plant has its own 
experiences and these may vary widely even in similar industri¢s: 
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In a cost standard, even though properly used, the corrective 
feature attached to production standards is lacking. 

It is desirable that production standards exist concurrently 
with cost standards and that the results obtained from their appli- 
cation be constantly compared. The first will always represent 
the application of actual experience rates, whereas the latter will 
express an application based upon an operating ideal of the 
maximum. The difference between the two will be the field 
wherein may be sown the seeds of improvement—improvement 
in working conditions, in machine arrangements, in depart- 
mentalization, in the means for eliminating waste and idle time, in 
power creation and distribution and in the larger problems of 
factory codrdination and control. 

It is my opinion that cost and production standards should not 
be changed because of subnormal or abnormal conditions in pro- 
duction. The use of the standards under such unusual condi- 
tions will clearly demonstrate the factors that are vitally affected 
by these conditions, and they may therefore point the way to 
constructive policies which may largely overcome some of the 
evils arising out of such unusual conditions or at least aid in the 
establishment of a programme of preparedness. 
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Accounting for Contracts 


By Howarp M. IncHAM 


What is the best method of accounting for payments received 
on account of uncompleted contracts? This question arises in all 
branches of the building industry and in a great many manu- 
facturing enterprises—in fact, wherever large contracts are under- 
taken on which part payments will be made. Often the work is 
paid for on schedule, that is, specified sums are due at certain 
stages of completion. In the majority of cases, however, these 
specified sums bear little relation to the cost of the work per- 
formed up to the time when the payment is due, even though an 
effort may have been made, in drawing up the contract, to keep 
cost of production and payment therefor in reasonable agreement. 

If the work is paid for by percentages of its cost to date, no 
particular difficulty arises. Any trustworthy system of records 
furnishes the basis for equitable payments, and the only question 
is as to the advisability or propriety of including some of the 
prospective profits in the invoice. This question is frequently 
discussed, and needs no further mention here. But when work 
is paid for on schedule or in any way except by a percentage of 
its cost, the contractor or manufacturer must decide how to 
determine the entries in his sales account. 

If the contract, when made, is credited to sales, the balance- 
sheet must always contain an item on the debit side “reserve to 
finish contracts.” There is no more unsatisfactory job than 
estimating the proper size of this reserve, and the books would 
never be of any value, as a guide, unless this reserve could be 
carried continuously, which is, of course, utterly impracticable 
and not ever: to be considered. 

The second suggestion might be to credit to sales the schedule 
sum or amount to be received at certain stages. If this sum 
should happen to be smaller than the cost of the work delivered 
(or completed, if a building) the difference between the sales 
and cost of sales accounts would show that the company was 
losing money, and vice versa. In either case, the true facts 
would be concealed by the chance size of the schedule payments. 
As these are arranged in advance and their size is frequently 
determined by bargaining, the books could never show the true 
state of the business, unless all contracts should happen to be 
completed at exactly the same time. As this would never happen. 
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with a going concern, the second suggestion must be dismissed 
as of no value. 

A third suggestion might be to estimate the sales value of the 
work delivered or completed and credit this sum to the sales 
account. This, however, is almost as unsatisfactory as estimating 
the reserve to finish contracts, as well as a great waste of effort. 
Also, the profits shown by the books would be dependent upon the 
accuracy of the estimates and hence of dubious value as a guide. 

Many standard works on accounting have been examined by 
the author in the effort to find a satisfactory answer to this 
question, with little result. It is hardly even mentioned in some 
of the best-known works. It recently had to be solved, however, 
in relation to a cost system in a large manufacturing plant, and the 
method described below was evolved. It is presented herewith 
for discussion, in the hope that, if any flaws exist, they may be 
exposed, and references may be made to any works wherein the 
subject is comprehensively treated. 

In the system evolved by the author, the contracts, when made, 
are not recorded in the ledger. However, if it were thought 
desirable, they could be recorded in other accounts, without affect- 
ing in any way the entries about to be described. The costs of 
manufacture, labor, burden and material are debited in the account 
“work in process” in the usual way. Upon the completion of an 
order, the cost is credited to “work in process” and debited to 
“cost of sales,” as is customary. When a partial delivery is made 
on an uncompleted contract, an invoice is rendered to the customer 
for the sum due as per schedule or for any equitable sum, if 
there is no schedule. This invoice is charged to the customer’s 
account and credited to an account called, for want of a better 
name, “bills rendered.” This process is repeated until the contract 
is finished, when the final cost can be made up from the cost 
books. The total cost is then credited to “work in process” and 
debited to “cost of sales,” as stated above, and, in the same 
accounting period, the contract price is credited to sales and 
debited to “bills rendered.” As all the accounts above mentioned, 
except “bills rendered,” are standard accounts and used in the 
customary way, there is no need for discussing here the sig- 
nificance of their balances. Such a discussion appears in any 
work on accounting. 


The only account requiring discussion is “bills rendered.” Its 
:-bajance will always be on the credit side of the ledger, and it must 
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be classed among the liabilities of the business. It represents 
sums of money advanced on account of unfinished contracts, 
which are, to a certain extent, in the nature of loans. On a 
balance-sheet, the credit balance in “‘bills rendered” should be 
deducted from the asset represented by “work in process,” thus: 


Work 60 S000 666 606i 0's NAD $500,000.00 

Less: bills rendered on account of un- 
completed contracts ..............-. 100,000.00 
$400,000.00 


Objection might be made that by debiting a customer for a 
part payment, thus making it appear as an asset among accounts 
receivable, the asset appeared twice, once as a part of work in 
process and again among accounts receivable. While this might 
appear to be the case, the latter asset is balanced by the liability 
in “bills rendered,” and the net amount of assets appears correctly 
in the books and can be correctly stated on the balance-sheet, as 
shown above. 

Another objection might be that, on long contracts, lasting a 
year or more, work delivered a year ago would still appear as 
“work in process” in the ledger, unless the whole contract had 
been completed. The answer to that is that so long as work 
delivered has to be combined with work not yet completed, it is 
still actually in process, and cannot properly be taken out of the 
“work in process” account. 

The facts seem to be reflected by this system of entries more 
correctly than they would be by any other method. Accounts 
receivable are stated in their true amount, sums of money actually 
due; the difference between sales and cost of sales is the actual 
profit on completed work, and no other statement of profit is 
trustworthy. The balance in “work in process” is the cost of all 
work not altogether completed—and that is the significance of 
the name. 

The purpose of these notes is to bring forth answers to three 
questions : 

1. Are there any flaws in this method of accounting for 

contracts ? 

2. Is it in general use on contract work? 

3. Where is it described in standard works on accounting? - 
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Accounting for Pig Iron Production* 


By NATHANIEL B. BERGMAN 


The subject of blast-furnace operations, so far as they 
appertain directly to the production of pig iron, does not appear 
to have been the subject of any noticeable amount of literature. 
For this reason, particularly, as well as for the fact that the 
writer has had considerable practical experience in this as well 
as other branches of the steel industry, the subject of this thesis, 
it is hoped, will prove of some value to students who desire 
information on this branch of what is probably the largest 
industry in the world. In view of the fact that the writer’s 
experience has dealt largely with steel plants making not only 
pig iron but steel products which originate therewith, the 
operations to be detailed here will be those of blast furnaces as 
a part of a large steel plant rather than those of an individual plant 
making nothing but pig iron for sale. Closely related to blast 
furnace operations in a modern steel plant are the operations of 
coke ovens and coal washeries. For that reason reference will 
be made to these other two features as well as to blast-furnace 
operations. It would not be amiss and should prove of some value 
to describe first briefly the operations of a blast furnace from 
the practical rather than the accounting standpoint. 

A blast furnace may be a unit producing as much as 800 tons 
of pig iron a day or it may be a unit producing not more than 100 
tons a day. The latter is the average tonnage produced in 
the old style furnace which may still be charged by a hydraulic 
elevator; the former is the product of a unit operated entirely 
by electricity and designed to meet the ever-increasing demands 
for steel products all over the world. A particularly interesting 
feature of blast-furnace operations is that they cannot be so 
thoroughly controlled by mechanical means as, say, a rail mill or 
a plate mill. Production may be affected by humidity in the air 
blown into the furnaces. It may be affected by the quality of the 
materials used, resulting in serious accidents at times. For 
example, a particularly bad quality of coke can cause what is 
termed a “scaffolding,” which has resulted to the writer’s personal 
knowledge in an explosion blowing off the entire top of the blast 





* A thesis presented at the November, 1921, examinations of the American Institute 
of, Accountants. 
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furnace. It is here that the accountant will see the urgent 
necessity for reserves for relining and renewals. Of course, the 
necessity for relining arises from ordinary operations as well as 
from extraordinary conditions. 


The ore may be received by boat or by rail, depending upon 
the geographical location of the plant, and it will be stored in 
piles and later placed in bins in order to facilitate the handling 
when necessary to charge the furnace. The ores will be stored 
first in piles according to the metallic contents, as it is upon the 
metallic contents of the iron as well as upon other chemical 
analyses that the “charge” is based and upon which the price is 
fixed. Thus it will be seen that ores from different sources may 
be dumped in the same piles if they are very closely related in 
the matter of chemical analyses. 


Coke at the present time is produced at a number of the larger 
steel mills as it has been found that it is much more convenient 
to obtain control of a coal supply and produce coke than it is to 
depend entirely upon coke produced by others at points remote 
from the furnaces. Besides, coke is such a very important factor 
in the production of pig iron that the commercial value of the 
iron may be adversely affected by a poor quality of coke. Not 
only must the coke be volatile to a definite degree but the 
structure of the coke must be such that it can support the ore and 
limestone and other items constituting what is called the “stock.” 
For convenience in handling, the coke is stored in bins when 
necessary to be used in the furnace. In some plants, coal is still 
being used to a great extent for fuel, but this is due largely to 
the fact that in those cases in which it is used the quality of iron 
being produced is required to be of a special grade. 


Limestone and other fluxes are stored in piles and conveniently 
situated for handling. Some steel plants have their own lime- 
stone deposits, and when this is the case there arises a situation 
analogous to that when a company produces its own coke, that is, 
the cost factor enters into the accounting end of the problem to 
a greater degree than is the case when purchases of these 
materials are made outside. Limestone is used for fluxing, i.e., 
for removing the undesirable elements in the ore, hence the import- 
ance that a company have its own supply of known quality. With 
a poor quality of stone, the impurities are not properly eliminated, 
and there may be produced a poor quality of iron, fit perhaps 
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only to be remelted or used in the foundry for a very inferior 
quality of castings. 

At intervals, say of four or five hours, the furnace is tapped 
and the iron disposed of in various ways. It may be sent to the 
Bessemer or open-hearth plants to be made into ingots; it may 
be sent to the foundry to be used for castings, or it may be cast 
into pig iron for storing for future use or for sale. In order to 
determine the disposition of each “tap,” a sample of the iron in 
its molten state is taken immediately after the metal has begun 
running from the furnace and an analysis is made in time to 
determine its proper disposition. An excess of phosphorus or 
sulphur may make the iron useless for one class of steel production, 
while the presence of the same degree of these elements may 
render the iron useful for other purposes. 


It may be of interest to state here that a very careful record 
is usually kept of the production of each “tap” and its disposition. 
One of the principal reasons for such a record is that in case of 
a defective product in the rail mill or some other branch of the 
business, the blame can be traced to where it belongs. It is, of 
course, well known to the readers of this article that every rail 
laid down has upon it a heat number, which is given to the ingots 
either at the Bessemer plant or the open-hearth plant. By this 
means it is possible in case of accidents upon the railroads 
resulting from defective rails to trace back to the original furnace 
production and determine whether the fault was due to defective 
materials or an accident due to local trouble on the railroad track. 

Assuming that it is intended to store the iron for future use 
or to sell it, the metal is cast into pigs. Under the old style the 
pigs were cast on the blast furnace floor into sand molds, but the 
more modern method is to send the iron to what is called a pig- 
casting machine situated away from the blast furnace, where the 
iron can be cast into pigs much more readily and with less inter- 
ference with the operations of the blast furnace. 

In view of the fact that the accounting for blast-furnace 
operations involves recording expenditures for the maintenance 
of ladles, it should be stated here that two classes of ladles are 
used at the blast furnace: one kind for the iron itself and another 
kind for the slag or what is sometimes called “cinders.” The 
disposition of the slag depends largely upon whether the company 
finds its profitable to put this slag to commercial use or merely 
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to dump it on the large slag dumps situated near the property of 
the steel plants. For a number of years blast-furnace slag has 
been used for a variety of purposes, one of the principal uses 
being the manufacture of a fireproof cloth, which is supposed 
to be as effective as asbestos, but as this is an expensive and 
involved operation, the steel companies themselves do not seem 
to have engaged in this industry but have disposed of the slag 
and left it to others to convert it. 


With the operation of the blast furnace itself, we have also 
to consider the expense of operating the blowing engines which 
supply the blast to the furnaces. In the more modern plants 
facilities have been installed to supply to the engines for fuel 
the gases which are created in the blast furnace. This is a 
feature which should be considered in the accounts when pre- 
paring costs of production. 


Coke ovens usually operate in a steel plant for the direct 
benefit of the blast furnaces, although other departments also 
use coke. For this reason, the cost of coal, labor handling the 
coal and other expenses incidental to the production of coke form 
a vital part of the accounts for blast furnaces. This is par- 
ticularly important in view of the fact that the by-product retort 
is now used largely and the by-products, such as coal tar and 
sulphate of ammonia, form an important credit to the operating 
expenses of the coke ovens. 


It will be seen from the foregoing that accounting for blast- 
furnace operations is largely a cost proposition and th: recording 
of the consumption and production is necessarily subordinated to 
the main object, that is, cost finding. 

The accounting for blast-furnace operations may be divided 
into four principal divisions, namely : 

Blast furnace, 
Blowing-engine house, 
Casting machine, 
Ladle house. 

Biast FuRNACE 

Materials—A distribution book is necessary to record the 
amount of ore, lime, coal, coke and other materials consumed. 
This information is obtained chiefly from the superintendent’s 
reports of materials ordered to be charged into each “mix.” In 
view of the fact that the value of the mixture is dependent upon 
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accurate weights the superintendent’s reports are usua!ly accepted 
for cost purposes. It develops, however, upon taking physical 
inventories of the items of coke, coal, etc., that shortages will be 
disclosed as between such actual weights and the book inven- 
tories. In the case of coke this is due largely to that part of the 
material which escapes as dust or loses value otherwise. In the 
case of ore itself, it is difficult to check the inventory, except by 
measurement, until the piles have been considerably reduced. 
Therefore, in order to provide against excessive shortages at the 
end of any period, it is desirable to add a percentage to the 
weights reported used, such percentages being based upon 
experience over a number of periods. 

Under a good cost man it is possible to maintain a good check 
on materials reported used, owing to the fact that under efficient 
operating conditions at a blast furnace there is a general average 
of consumption of coke and limestone to each unit of iron pro- 
duced. In the writer’s experience at a modern plant, this worked 
out to about a pound of coke to a pound of iron and about 1,100 
pounds of limestone to 2,240 pounds of iron. The prices to be 
used will be, of course, actual cost. In the case of ore, this will 
cover the cost of the ore to the plant plus any freight paid thereon, 
plus handling charges which can be definitely apportioned to the 
material. When the company operates vessels, the cost of the 
ore will be charged with the cost of the operation of such vessels. 
Limestone cost will be calculated the same way. In case the 
company produces its own limestone, cost is somewhat more 
complicated, but all expenses applicable to this material should 
be charged thereto. 


There is consumed, in addition to the raw materials mentioned 
previously, scrap of various kinds, consisting of off-grade iron, 
runner scrap and ladle scrap. At this point develops the question 
at what price this scrap should be charged to the furnace. In 
the case mentioned the most practical arrangement at the time 
seemed to be to charge the blast furnace with its own scrap at a 
fixed figure. This figure was also used as a credit for scrap 
when compiling the cost of production. There may have been 
weaknesses in this method, but the quantity used is never con- 
siderable and the probable ultimate cost was not much affected. 
The blast furnace will also use roll scale from the rolling mills. 
The scale is usually charged to the blast furnace by the rolling 
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mills at the figure quoted in the trade journals for such scrap 
and the same price is used in charging the furnace. 

In the record of ore used it is necessary to show the metallic 
contents as well as the quantities. The object of this is to check 
up the theoretical yield of the ore with the actual production. 
Owing to the fact that the ores are purchased on the basis of the 
iron content, there will, of course, always be a slight difference 
due to the fact that a part of the iron goes into the flues or is 
carried away in the slag. Unless the slag is run through the 
furnace again, which is very rarely done, this iron is entirely lost. 
The flue dust can be charged back into the furnaces. 

Labor—The labor charged against the furnace will be sub- 
divided briefly into the following: 

Superintendence, 
Stocking, 
Charging, 
Blowing, 

Casting (tapping). 

This information will be obtained from the pay-rolls in the 
usual way. In view of the fact that the costs are subject to close 
scrutiny and that any variation is the subject of inquiry, it is 
necessary that the sub-divisions previously referred to should be 
carefully maintained. 

Supplies and Repair Labor and Materials—These items will 
be obtained on requisition and will be reported by the stores de- 
partment at the end of each accounting period. Some of these 
supplies are so expensive that when certain parts such as tuyeres, 
blocks or cooling plates are changed, the fact is usually recorded 
in the daily blast-furnace report to the management. Usually 
the necessity for changing the foregoing items arises from normal 
operations, but when a furnace is operating erratically and certain 
sections become overheated or otherwise abnormal, the expense 
of frequently replacing these parts is considerable. 

General—The overhead expenses will consist principally of 
steam, water, power, handling, laboratory, and the reserve for 
relining and renewals. Steam and power can be calculated 
accurately. Handling will be a pro-rata share of the expenses 
not charged directly to materials. Laboratory expenses can be 
calculated if the furnace has its own staff. The fund for relining 
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and renewals will cover stacks, gas flues and gas pipes, hearth 
and bosh metal work, stoves and hoists. There will be a credit 
under certain conditions for any steam and gas supplied by the 
furnaces to the blowing-engine houses. 

The relining and replacement fund is reserved on the basis 
of a certain amount per ton of iron produced based entirely upon 
the experience with a particular unit. 

Production—The production records should indicate grades 
of iron produced and also its disposition, in order that the depart- 
ment receiving it may be properly charged. Credit should be 
given for ladle scrap, consisting of the ladle skulls or shells and 
the ordinary scrap. Production should also be given credit for 
runner scrap and off-grade iron produced. As stated previously, 
the values at which they are credited are nominal and as all of 
the scrap produced is usually charged back into the furnace, the 
net operating result should not be seriously affected. Of course, 
where there are a number of blast furnaces and the scrap is 
stocked for their future use or for the use of other departments, 
it is important that a record be kept of the amount produced, as 
far as practicable, from each furnace in order that due credit 
may be given the unit responsible for its production. 

Credit should also be given for flue dust produced. At one 
time flue dust was thrown away, as being of no commercial value, 
but for a number of years past it has been stored and charged 
back into the furnaces or the iron contained in it has been 
recovered by other means. An average of iron content in the 
flue dust will suggest a fair value therefor, and the amount 
should be properly recorded in order that the results may reflect 
the true cost of the iron as far as possible. 

Statistical Data—Apart from the actual expenses of operations 
found in all periodical compilations of costs, certain statistical 
data should be incorporated in any report on blast-furnace 
practice. The following are such items of information: 

Number of days operating, 
Disposition of product: 
Foundry, 
Pig iron for stock, 
Open-hearth department, etc., 
Number of tuyeres changed, 
Actual production—tons, 
Theoretical production—tons. 
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Following is a form of cost sheet intended to give effect to 
the results of operations for any accounting period: 


(Condensed form) 
Cost or Propucinc Pic Iron at Furnace No. ——. Montu or ——, 192—. 


Gross Material per ton Cost 
tons Price Amounts Pounds Per cent. per ton 
Metallic mixture : 
Ores 
Mill cinder and roll scale 
Scrap 
Gross metallic mixture 
Deduct, scrap produced 
Net metallic mixture 
Fuel and fluxes: 
Coal 
Coke 
Limestone 
Total fuel and fluxes 
Total materials charged 
Labor 
Materials and supplies for 
repairs, etc. 
Casting machine cost 
(as annexed) 
Water, power, steam, etc. 
Total cost above net material 
Grand total cost 
STATISTICS 
Iron produced—by grades 
‘" “ ——by disposition 
Days in operation 
Average product per diem 
Cost by grades 
Actual production—tons 
Theoretical “ — “ 
Loss _ 


“ 


BLOWING-ENGINE House 

From this department the furnace receives all the air required 
for operations. A separate cost should be kept for this depart- 
ment as in some cases the engines are also operating upon other 
units in the plant, in which case a division of such cost should 
be made in order properly to charge the departments benefitting 
thereby. As stated previously the blowing-engine house receives 
gas produced by the blast furnace and for this reason a charge 
should be made to the blowing-engine house in order that other 
departments may not receive the benefit of this item. 

Record should be kept of all labor by occupations. Repair 
labor and material should be recorded properly and charged to 
this department periodically. Overhead expenses are usually 
light and not difficult of allocation. The entire cost of this depart- 
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ment should be apportioned to the departments upon a basis 
determined by a qualified technical expert. 


Pic CASTING 


If pig iron is being cast by various methods, such as sand 
casting at the furnace or in a modern pig-casting machine, different 
costs should be kept in order that this expense may be exhibited 
eventually as a part of the blast-furnace operations. The main 
divisions are direct labor, labor on repairs and maintenance, 
lubricants, tools and supplies. The information for this cost 
exhibit will be obtained in the same manner as for the other 
departments of the plant. 


LapDLE House 


Separate cost should be kept for hot-metal ladles as distinct 
from cinder or slag ladles. The principal subdivisions of 
expense will be direct labor, labor repairs and maintenance, 
repair materials, tools, refractories, etc. The items herein will 
be obtained from payrolls, stores requisitions, etc., in the way 
that this information is obtained for other departments of the 
plant. This department is an important adjunct of the blast- 
furnace operations, and it has always been deemed necessary to 
the management to know to what extent this expense enters into 
the cost of production. 

GENERAL 


As stated, this subject is considered on the assumption that 
the blast furnaces are a part of a complete steel plant. Funda- 
mentally the treatment of the matter would differ only slightly 
in the case of a plant devoted entirely to the production of pig 
iron for sale. 

The general books would contain appropriate asset, liability 
and nominal accounts and would control a works ledger. The 
works ledger would contain all operating debits and credits. 

The payrolls should be compiled from daily time-cards, 
wherever practicable, supplemented by personal checks by an 
employee of the time department. 

All supplies other than raw materials should be withdrawn 
only upon approved requisitions. It has also been found prac- 
ticable to issue certain items of raw materials such as fire clay 
and coal, on signed authorizations. In the case of ore, coke, 
limestone, etc., the superintendent’s order for a certain “charge” 
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is deemed sufficient authority for and a good check on the 
issuance of these materials. 

Credits to cost of coke production for such by-products as 
coal tar and sulphate of ammonia are made (but the practice may 
vary) at market values. The reason for this in the case cited 
was the fact that the by-products were sold f. o. b. the plant and 
contracts were in force covering all production for a term of 
years, thus eliminating the question of selling expenses. 


Coat WASHERIES AND COKE OVENS 

The coal washery is an adjunct of the coke ovens and the 
cost of producing coke should include the expenses of both 
divisions. In addition to the data showing quantities of coke 
produced, a memorandum should show the actual production as 
compared with the theoretical yield. The total weight of the coal 
less the ash and certain minor properties contained therein should 
approximate the weight of the coke. The gases given off, which 
are made into coal tar and sulphate of ammonia, account for most 
of the difference between the weight of coal charged and coke 
produced. 
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Dairy Accounting* 


By Joun B. BALLINGALL 


The average consumer gives little thought to the various 
processes through which milk, cream and butter pass before 
becoming finished products fit for the family table, and one of 
the subjects that appears to have been neglected by accountants 
is the accounting system used in a modern dairy. 

The dairy business is a highly technical one, because of the 
numerous tests and processes employed and the care and caution 
necessarily exercised in the successful manufacture of the various 
products. 

Usually the large city dairy operates receiving stations or 
creameries at a reasonable distance from the city, and it is to 
these stations, scattered throughout the farming districts, that 
the farmers send their milk. The milk upon being received at the 
stations is weighed and a sample taken from each farmer’s daily 
shipment for the purpose of making a composite test for butter-fat 
content twice monthly. It is this average test of butter-fat 
content for the month that regulates the price paid to the farmer. 
‘Phe milk as received from the farmer is known in the trade as 
whole milk. In order that farmers will not ship more milk than 
the contract quantity (which changes according to the seasons of 
the year), shipments in addition to the contract quantity are paid 
for at a reduced rate. This is done to equalize production and 
demand. 

Before the milk starts through any of the processes in the 
dairy, a chart is made which shows the commercial requirements 
of the various grades and specialties for the day. The dairy is 
a twenty-four-hour business and surplus milk must be converted, 
and this of course is an added expense. The milk upon arrival 
at the dairy is put through a clarifying process, which is an extra 
precaution taken by the modern dairy to insure clean milk. The 
proportion of the whole milk which is to be manufactured into 
the ordinary pasteurized grade is put into a tank and a test is 
then made to ascertain the butter-fat content. This test should 
compare favorably with the average test made at the receiving 
station. Cream or skimmed milk is then added to bring the 





* A thesis presented at the November, 1921, examinations of the American Institute 
of Accountants. 
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butter-fat content of the whole milk to the prescribed statutory 
requirement. The milk, graded to requirement, is automatically 
bottled and capped. In these operations there is an invisible loss, 
in addition to evaporation, through spillage and breakage and 
because the bottles are filled to a trifle more than the legal 
measure. 


In view of the nature of the business it can be seen that it is 
necessary to account for the quantities on a unit basis. The basis 
used is the butter-fat content, as it is not possible owing to the 
various conversions necessary in the manufacture to account for 
quantities on a basis of liquid measure. 


In addition to the general production of pasteurized milk, for 
which of course there is a greater demand than for any other 
grade, specialties have to be manufactured, such as cream of 
various grades and butter-fat content, skimmed milk, condensed 
milk and butter. The poundage of whole milk or partly manu- 
factured milk is obtained before the manufacture of each specialty 
is commenced, and from the poundage is ascertained the butter- 
fat content, which, as already stated, is the basis of computation 
in determining the daily overages and shortages in manufacture. 
As an illustration of the method of computing say the loss :in 
production during the day of regular pasteurized milk, the foi- 
lowing procedure is followed: The bottled milk and milk in 
vats, both reduced to a common poundage basis of the regular 
pasteurized grade at close of business the previous day, is obtained 
by test and the butter-fat content is known. To the inventory is 
added the poundage of ‘milk received from the several creameries, 
of which a composite test for butter-fat content is made. The 
milk is brought to butter-fat requirement by the adding or 
deducting of higher butter-fat content milk or skimmed milk. 
Therefore the total butter-fat content of all milk on hand the 
previous night and of milk manufactured during the day is known. 
The milk sold during the day is ascertained and the quartage is 
reduced to total butter-fat pound content. It will therefore be 
seen that tests being accurate, the loss in butter-fat on the day’s 
manufacture is readily ascertained. The cost per pound of butter- 
fat paid to the farmer is known, and the shortage in manufacture 
during the day can readily be converted to the basis of dollars 
and cents. The loss in the production of other grades of milk 
and commodities is computed in practically a similar manner. 
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Not only do dairies purchase whole milk, which with other 
grades is manufactured into pasteurized milk and specialties and, 
as already mentioned, is purchased on a butter-fat content basis, 
but certified milk is also bought by the dairies from farmers who 
produce this particular grade. This milk is bottled by the farmer 
(dairy bottles and caps being supplied to him for this purpose) 
and shipped to the dairy ready for delivery to customers. Cer- 
tified milk which does not contain a high percentage of butter-fat 
is mostly sold for nursery purposes. It is paid for on a quartage 
basis, but for the purpose of accounting on a unit basis this 
quartage is converted into butter-fat content. 

Sales of manufactured products are made through retail sales 
routes, where the milk or cream is sold in bottles of legal 
measures ; through wholesale routes, where sales are made by cans 
or bottles ; or from a store attached to the dairy, where retail prices 
govern. The drivers on retail routes, whose department consti- 
tutes by far the largest section of the selling end of the business, 
are charged daily with the selling price of all milk, cream and 
other commodities taken out by them for delivery on the routes. 
Upon return to the plant these men are credited with returns and 
_any collections in cash made by them during the day. The daily 
sales and collection sheets show the sales by grade and quantity of 
commodity, with money value, made by each driver, and are 
summarized at the end of the month. Similar schedules of sales 
are prepared for the wholesale department and the store; and the 
total shown on the summary of these statements, with a record 
of milk donated, consumed by employees, sewered, etc., is then 
reconciled on the unit basis of accounting, namely, butter-fat 
content, with the inventories and manufactured products. 

Retail drivers’ books, on which are entered the daily sales to 
customers and cash payments made by customers, are checked 
weekly. The open balances are listed and must agree with the 
amount shown as due on the retail sales summary previously 
mentioned. Any shortage in a driver’s book is noted and the 
amount of the shortage is deducted from his next pay envelope. 

Unlike the retail sales prices, which are usually agreed upon 
by the dairy operators, wholesale prices vary according to the 
customer and to the surplus of milk and cream that may be on 
hand. In addition to the general sale of milk and cream to 
restaurants and other wholesale customers, one of the important 
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items of sale is condensed milk—purchased by ice-cream manu- 
facturers. These condensed milk sales of course vary according 
to the season of the year, and the quantities are sold on a test 
basis rather than a quartage basis. The wholesale driver is paid 
a straight salary and therefore is not obliged to keep a record of 
sales, etc., as this together with the billing is done at the head 
office of the dairy. 

The general accounting records used in the modern dairy are 
not different from those used in any manufacturing company. One 
of the main records is a voucher register which is divided into 
the following sections: 

Manufacturing account. 

Creamery expenses. 

Selling and delivery expenses. 
Administrative and general expenses. 


The monthly total of each of the above accounts is posted to 
a controlling account in the general ledger. It is therefore seen 
that the operating expenses of the dairy and creameries are ~ 
included in four general ledger accounts. The footings in the 
voucher register are cumulative so that it is quite a simple 
operation to prepare a profit-and-loss statement for any number 
of months. 

The above sections of the voucher register are divided into as 
many accounts as desired. As an example, the manufacturing 
account might consist of the following: 


Manufacturing account. 

Milk and cream purchased 
Transferred from creameries 
Individual shippers 

Receiving department 
Wages 
Expenses 

Pasteurizing department 
Wages 
Expenses 

Bottle filling department 
Wages 
Expenses 

Bottle washing department 
Wages 
Expenses 
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Manufacturing account (continued) 

Specialty department 
Wages 
Expenses 
Materials 

Laboratory and testing department 

Wages 
Expenses 

Power-house and refrigerating 
Wages 
Expenses 

Cold room 

These accounts are again subdivided for purposes of cost and 
statistical information. 

As the creameries are merely convenient centralized agencies 
for the collection of milk, which loses its identity upon arrival 
at the city dairy, no attempt is made to construct profit-and-loss 
accounts to determine the approximate loss or gain in the operation 
of each creamery. However, records are kept which show the 
cost per hundred pounds of milk handled at each creamery, and 
from these monthly comparative statements any increase or 
decrease in the costs is readily noted. 

One of the advantages of an accounting system is the ability 
to determine the profit or loss on the operations of the wholesale 
and retail departments, as only upon correct determination of 
these facts can the successful dairy operate. The method by which 
such profits or losses are ascertained is as follows: 

The purchase price of the milk on a butter-fat content basis 
sold through each department is determined, and the ratio of 
material cost to selling price is established. This same ratio is 
applied in computing the manufacturing and creamery expenses 
applicable to each department. The voucher register is so con- 
structed that the actual charges applicable to selling and delivery 
wholesale and retail are readily ascertainable, and, finally, general 
and administrative expenses, together with depreciation charges, 
are applied on a predetermined equitable basis. 

Among the general ledger accounts are certain important items 
peculiar to the business and deserving special attention. Retail 
drivers are usually responsible for the collection of their cus- 
tomers’ accounts, and as their salaries and commissions are based 
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on a percentage of their cash collections, it is evident that these 
men will make an effort to keep their outstanding accounts as 
low as possible. Although the general practice is to collect bills 
weekly, bad debts are not unknown in the milk business, and 
these, when retail, are charged against the driver, with the 
exception, however, of one week’s supply to any customer. This 
amount is charged by the firm to bad debts in accordance with 
the general practice of the business. The drivers are bonded and 
it is customary to have them deposit with the firm a sum of money, 
say one hundred dollars, for the faithful performance of their 
duties. This money is returned at termination of employment, 
and upon presentation of a clearance sheet from the office. 
While it is admitted that an element of fraud is possible in the 
drivers’ accounts, particularly in the percentage of bad debts 
chargeable to the company, the cost of employing special collectors 
would be greater than the average loss sustained through this 
factor. 


In every large dairy the item of bottles, boxes and cans forms 
an important part of the inventory. This account might be subject 
to criticism as it is not feasible for the dairy to make a physica! 
count of bottles, boxes and cans on hand and out on routes at the 
end of each month. Past experience, however, can usually 
establish a basis for crediting this account monthly with an amount 
representing the approximate loss due to breakage, loss and 
depreciation. The amount expended for repairs to boxes and 
cans is charged to operation in addition to the above-mentioned 
estimate. Although a physical inventory is not made of bottles, 
boxes and cans, the book account should be found to be substan- 
tially correct. The number of customers is known daily, and it 
is estimated that a set of seven bottles is in use for each customer. 
The composition of a set usually is as follows: Two bottles at 
each customer’s house, one on the driver’s wagon, one in the bottle- 
washing department, one in filling room and two in storage. The 
breakage is checked daily, and therefore a fairly accurate bottle 
inventory is possible, which would give an indication of the 
adequacy of the monthly charge. Boxes, of course, are in the 
hands of the drivers or in the dairy and can be counted. Cans are at 
the creamery, in transit, in the dairy or with wholesale customers 
and can usually be inventoried. No depreciation is provided on 
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bottles and boxes, but the monthly credit to this account includes 
an item of depreciation of cans, 

It is interesting to note that the latest method of transporting 
milk from the creamery to the dairy is in a glass-lined motor tank 
truck, which in addition to keeping the contents of fifteen hundred 
gallons of whole milk at the same temperature during the journey, 
reduces the cost of handling the milk and eliminates to a large 
extent the use of cans. 

As may be gathered from the foregoing, the dairy business, 
because of the risks involved (such as the possibility of milk ship- 
ments becoming sour in the summer months), is one that demands 
the closest attention both by the management and the accounting 
staff. The accounting system that does not record in minute detail 
the operation of the business is not of much benefit to the 
management. 
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EDITORIAL 


Commenting upon the Revenue Act of 1921 


In considering the revenue act of 1921 and the general dis- 
appointment with which it was received, it must be remembered 
that congress was confrented with the necessity of raising about 
three and a quarter billi»n dollars for the year 1921. That this 
amount could be raised without dissatisfaction to a considerable 
group of citizens was of course out of the question. 


One of the most interesting bits of history recorded in the 
passing of the bill was the part played in it by the group of 
senators and representatives which, without regard to party 
affiliations, considers itself as representing the interests of the 
farmers as distinguished from the interests of the nation as a 
whole. This is a radical departure from the accepted theory upon 
which our republic has functioned heretofore. The “farmers’ 
bloc” has its opponents and its defenders, but a magazine such as 
THE JourRNAL oF ACCOUNTANCY is not the proper place to 
discuss its merits or demerits. 

However, to a few it seems that the creation of the farmers’ 
bloc marks a step in the natural development of our ideas of 
government. If a farmers’ bloc is a natural development, suc- 
cessive steps would be a miners’ bloc, a transportation bloc, a bloc 
representing the financial interests, etc. This development was 
prophesied a number of years ago by a very learned student of 
economics who has evolved a philosophy which he calls the 
“American Philosophy.” This philosophy is so far-seeing and 
far-reaching in its concepts as to seem visionary to most of those 
to whom it has been unfolded. One of the less important thoughts 
contained in it is that our congress, which is at present builded 
upon geographic lines and proportioned to population, and the 
functions of which until recently have been directed more to 
sociological than economic questions, should be amplified by 
having representatives of what he terms “commercial states.” 
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Commercial states according to this student are made up of those 
engaged in a like industry, e.g., the state of finance, the state of 
transportation, the state of mining, the state of grain, the state 
of textiles, etc., etc. 

The part the prophesies of this man play in this matter is 
that as the only one of the so-called commercial states that is now 
represented in congress is the agricultural, this governmental 
agency throws out of equilibrium the entire structure, and as has 
been seen, the commercial state of the farm is pressing for 
measures for its interest without proper regard for the interests 
of the other “commercial states” and the nation as a whole. 

As a natural result of this lack of balance we have the excess- 
profits tax with us for the year 1921, but beginning with January 
1, 1922, this law will no longer be a burden to the business of the 
country. In view of the financial stress and business depression 
during the entire year 1921, the statistics of the revenues from 
excess-profits taxes will make interesting reading when they are 
finally compiled. 

The old excess-profits tax with its basis in a concept of invested 
capital has been a great educator to a majority of the business 
world, The members of this majority have had put before them 
in concrete form the fact that there is a relationship between the 
capital invested in a given enterprise and the profits that capital 
should earn. True, the revenue acts of 1916, 1917 and 1918 
placed that corporation at a disadvantage which had closely 
figured the capital necessary to its successful operation and had 
distributed among its stockholders all above such amount of 
capital. It also placed at a disadvantage corporations whose 
management had, following conservative methods, been in the 
habit of valuing its assets at lower figures than was, perhaps, 
proper, and having made these low valuations had not made any 
record of the shrinkage so taken. This class has learned that 
books of account are most necessary, and are valuable only when 
all the financial history of the enterprise is properly set forth 
therein. 

The great lesson that-has been learned, however, is that books 
of account are most essential to intelligent operation, and that 
such books are the principal evidence of accuracy of the salient 
and necessary facts of the business. The days are about gone 
when successful management will look upon accounting records 
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as something simply to be tolerated, and that accuracy is only 
required in the recording the flow of the cash and in the keeping 
of accounts with the debtors and creditors of the business. 

So, while there is general relief because of the passing of the 
excess-profits tax, we feel that its memory should be treated with 
respect. Great ingenuity was exercised in its creation and also 
in the administration of its provisions. 

In the following paragraphs we will set forth observations and 
comment upon some of the more important features of the 
revenue act of 1921. Much more could be said with respect to 
each of the several matters treated of, but we cannot hope to 
exhaust the subject in the few pages allotted to it, and if this 
were possible the last word could not be spoken at this time. 

Government statistics have shown that the vast majority of 
returns are made by taxpayers whose income is five thousand 
dollars or less. The interests of these taxpayers have been given 
due consideration by increasing the personal exemption of married 
persons or the heads of families from $2,000 to $2,500. There 
is a limiting provision whereby those whose income is only 
slightly above $5,000 will be permitted to take advantage of this 
exemption. This additional $500 exemption does not apply to 
married persons or heads of families whose income is $5,020 or 
more, nor to single persons. It has been estimated that this 
additional exemption will save this group of taxpayers about 
three millon five hundred thousand dollars. The newspapers have 
made much of the action of congress in thus relieving the tax- 
payers with small incomes of comparatively considerable tax. 
While the exemption will be felt by a great number of taxpayers, 
the aggregate amount of saving is pitifully small. 

An exemption of $400, instead of $200 as heretofore, is 
allowed for each dependent of all taxpayers. The above 
exemptions are effective for the year 1921. 

Every individual having a gross income for the taxable year 
of $5,000 or more, regardless of his net income, is required to 
make a return. Husband and wife living together whose aggre- 
gat> gross income is $5,000 or more or whose aggregate net 
income is $2,000 or more are required to make returns. These 
returns may be made jointly or individually. 

Net losses sustained in trade or business by taxpayers in any 
taxable year after December 31, 1920, are deductible from the 
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net income of the succeeding taxable year and if such net loss is 
in excess of the net income of the succeeding year the excess of 
such net loss may be deducted from the net income for the next 
succeeding year. Considerable care has been used in defining 
how these net losses shall be determined and the language should 
be given thoughtful consideration as there will probably be many 
instances where the deductions may be made. 


Taxpayers have quite frequently taken advantage of the 
provision of the former laws wherein losses upon the sale of 
securities, particularly liberty bonds, were allowed as a deduction 
in determining net income. Having made the sale they would 
purchase them again at the lower figures, or purchase like 
securities. Under the new law and effective as of January 1, 
1921, such losses will not be deductible wherein it appears that 
within thirty days prior or subsequent to such sale the taxpayer 
has acquired securities representing substantially identical property 
and the taxpayer has held the new property for any period after 
such sale. 

It will no longer be possible for taxpayers who contemplate 
the sale of property at a profit, to evade the tax upon such 
transaction by giving the property, at a value at or near the con- 
templated selling price to a near relation who would thereby be 
freed from paying the proper amount of tax upon the sale of the 
gift property because the selling price was only slightly in excess, 
or not at all, of the appraised value of the property at time of its 
acquisition by gift. The new law provides that upon sale or 
other disposition of property obtained as a gift the net gain shall 
be computed by deducting from the sale price the cost of such 
property to the donor or last preceding owner, with proper 
modifying provisions for such computation in case the property 
was acquired by the donor or preceding owner prior to March 
1, 1913. 

The new law has enacted the principles laid down in the 
several treasury decisions regarding the determination of gains or 
losses upon the sale or other disposition of capital assets acquired 
before March 1, 1913. 

Congress has taken note of the retardng effect upon business 
of taxing gains upon sales of capital assets at the same rate as 
that upon ordinary business income. The new law distinguishes 
between these two classes of income and by its provisions limits 
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the tax upon gains from sale or other disposition of capital assets. 
This limitation is effective as of December 31, 1921, and there- 
after such gains will be taxable at 1244 per cent. These pro- 
visions apply to individuals, partnerships and estates, but do not 
apply to the gains of corporations. Capital assets are defined as 
“property acquired and held by the taxpayer for profit or 
investment for more than two years (whether or not connected 
with his trade or business) but does not include property held 
for personal use or consumption of the taxpayer or his family, 
or stock in trade.” 

Beginning January 1, 1922, corporations will be subject to 
an income tax at 12% per cent. of its taxable net income instead 
of 10 per cent. as heretofore. 

Former income-tax laws have allowed all corporations an 
exemption of $2,000 to be applied before computing income taxes. 
As of January 1, 1921, this exemption is abolished, except to 
those whose income is $25,000 or less. There is a limiting clause 
extending this exemption to those corporations whose income is 
slightly in excess of $25,000. 

If an individual or partnership is carrying on a business in 
which capital is a material income-producing factor and in which 
the net income for the taxable year 1921 is not less than 20 per 
cent. of the invested capital and the tax upon income derived 
therefrom is in excess of what it would be if the said business 
was incorporated, such business may be incorporated if done 
“within four months after the passage of the act.” As the act 
was passed November 23, 1921, it is apparently necessary to 
take advantage of this provision prior to March 23, 1922. In 
case such business is incorporated within the stipulated time the 
entire income from January 1, 1921, may be returned and is 
taxable as if it were a corporation. It seems highly probable that 
this privilege will be extended to those who incorporated in 1921, 
“prior” to four months after the passage of the act instead of 
just those who incorporated “within” the said four months’ 
period. 

As there will be no excess-profits taxes after January 1, 1922, 
there will be no personal service corporations, heretofore recog- 
nized as being subject to a limited amount of excess-profits tax. 
Nor will the stockholders in such corporations be obliged to 
include in their returns the undistributed earnings of such cor- 
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porations. No provisions of the former laws were the cause of 
so much controversy, perhaps, as were those pertaining to the 
taxation of personal service corporations, and it will be a great 
relief to all concerned that this bone of contention is removed. 

After January 1, 1921, taxpayers having income from tax-free- 
covenant bonds will not be required to include as income the tax 
paid for them upon such bonds by the corporation, as has 
heretofore been required. 

Additions to reserves for bad debts are recognized as 
deductible items under the new law provided they are considered 
reasonable. Also, when the taxpayer can produce satisfactory 
evidence that a debt will probably be paid only in part, he may 
consider the total amount of the debt as bad, charge it off and 
deduct it from income. This latter provision is subject to the 
discretion of the commissioner of internal revenue, and is quite 
a departure from the limitation upon deductions for bad debts 
that has heretofore been held necessary. It will be remembered 
that before a deduction could be made for bad debts, they had to 
be “charged off” in the books of account, and the taxpayer was 
obliged to show evidence that the debt could be considered 
uncollectible. Of any part of it was collectible the debt could 
not be charged off until final payment was made of that part. 

In case of exchanges of property, other than those made in 
reorganizations, the net income shall be computed upon the 
“readily realizable market value” under provisions of the new 
law instead of the “fair market value” as heretofore. 

Other provisions which render needed relief to the free flow 
of business are those revising the former law which taxed as 
income such gain as might be indicated by the transfer of property 
of an individual to a corporation wherein the individual still 
maintained a controlling interest in the corporation to which the 
property was transferred. 

As this is written the regulations covering this law are not 
yet distributed and until then we cannot hope to know all the 
points there may be brought out, but with such information that 
is available it would seem fair to say that the law is better than 
those that preceded it. The enacting bodies have not been obliged 
to blaze a new trail as they were in 1917, and they were not 
confronted with ever-mounting budgets as they were in 1918, and 
so with the mass of court and treasury decisions on the former 
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laws, and with the accumulated experience of the administrative 
officials, they have passed a law that has eliminated almost all the 
flaws of the former ones. 

There will, no doubt, be revisions made in this law and many 
of its provisions will be attacked but for a time at least it will be 
the law of the land and as such is worthy of respect and the 
obedience that all good citizens are glad to give it. 





Causes of Examination Failure 


One of the questions which is greatly concerning the board 
of examiners of the Institute, the various state boards of 


‘accountancy throughout the country and the many applicants for 


C, P. A. certificates and Institute membership is the small per- 
centage of success in examination. 

Thirty-eight states are using the Institute’s examinations and 
the number of applicants increases steadily. The utmost care is 
exercised in the preparation of examination questions and every 
possible effort is made to present to applicants abundant oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate their ability to practise as public accountants. 
Every criticism is given careful consideration and nothing is left 
undone which would be likely to render the examinations clear, 
easily understood and fair. 

Yet, in spite of all that has been done, the percentage of 
success is lamentably small. Many reasons have been assigned 
for the failure of so many applicants, and we believe that the 
most important and valid of these is the evident lack of adequate 
preliminary study and practice on the part of applicants. 

There are, however, other reasons which deserve careful 
consideration and in order to present these fairly, we have 
obtained from examiners employed by the board of examiners 
expressions of opinion as to the cause or causes of failure. 

One of the examiners, whose field is accounting theory and 
practice, writes as follows: 

“Several reasons may be advanced as to why so many of the 
candidates taking the examinations for membership of the 
American Institute of Accountants fail to secure the requisite 
number of marks to satisfy the examiners that they are qualified 
to pass. ; 

eeThe one foremost is, undoubtedly, nervousness. Few candi- 


dates, however well prepared and equipped, enter the examination 
room with the savoir faire borne in the every-day routine of the 
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office, no matter how arduous and complicated the office engage- 
ments may be. 

“The mental hazards preparatory to and upon entering the 
examination room are various and depend upon the temperament 
and healthful condition of the candidate; but for the most part 
they dwell upon the uncertainty regarding the subjects to be met 
—whether these subjects will be such as are familiar; to what 
extent and whether it will be possible to answer all the questions 
and problems in the time alloted. 

“It is obvious that many candidates do not read the questions 
carefully and as thoroughly as they should in order to grasp the 
true situation and ascertain exactly what is required. They 
imagine that they do so, attempt a problem hurriedly and spend 
considerable time thereon only to find later that they have 
mistaken its purport. Many answer the theoretical questions 
(which invariably carry less weight than the problems) first and 
then, proceeding with the problems, realize suddenly that too 
much time has been devoted to the former and that there is 
insufficient time satisfactorily to complete the latter. These 
either finish the problems in error or do not finish them at all. 

“Many candidates waste much time, and stationery, by making 
unnecessary transcripts of the data, such as lists of balances, 
before them. 

“There are usually several evidences of good work but slow, 
and the result of this is that problems are omitted entirely in 
either part 1 or part 2, sometimes both, and of course the entire 
loss of points for such omissions. Some papers give evidence of 
a good knowledge of one particular subject, notably the income 
and profits-tax problems, but a woful lack of knowledge of all 
other subjects. Others show good book-keeping ability but very 
little experience in higher accountancy subjects. Then (sad to 
relate) there are candidates who should not present themselves 
for the examinations at all, displaying an incompetenc. and 
ignorance truly deplorable. 

“Of those who passed the last two examinations, the majority 
passed well, but of those who failed the greater number failed 
badly. 

“Several candidates, not knowing whether they were suc- 
cessful or otherwise, have voluntarily admitted that former 
examination papers were fair. There was perhaps some little 
excuse for the frequent complaint of insufficient time at the 
previous examinations. At the November, 1921, examinations 
there could be no such excuse and, indeed, very little comment 
on this point was heard.” 

The subject of commercial law is one that seems to terrify 
many of the applicants. Obviously, examinations in this subject 
must deal only with the broad, fundamental principles rather than 
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any state statute. Any examination given in most of the states 
in the Union can be fair only if it deals with matters common 
throughout the country. 

One of the examiners in commercial law expresses the 
following opinions: 


“I think I should first outline the viewpoint of the examiner. 
The examiner selects questions which cover legal points that 
would be covered by a student in the proper study of commercial 
law. The object of the examination being to ascertain knowledge 
of the subject possessed by the applicant, questions are pro- 
pounded the answering of which will of necessity disclose to the 
examiner the extent of such knowledge. It follows, therefore, 
that the reasoning of the applicant on which his answers to 
respective questions are based is of great importance. In fact 
the applicant may give an incorrect answer and yet by his 
reasoning disclose a knowledge of the subject which will warrant 
his receiving a good mark for the answer. The papers which I 
have corrected show a tendency on the part of applicants to pay 
little attention to the reasons for their answers and to expressing 
their reasons. It is possible that by changing the words which 
appear on the papers, ‘Give reasons for all answers,’ the 
importance of the reasons could be more strongly impressed upon 
the applicant’s mind. 

“Ordinarily failure is, of course, due to lack of knowledge of the 
subject. While commercial law is not the most important subject 
to be mastered by an accountant, every accountant and in fact 
every business man should have a thorough working knowledge 
thereof, and such knowledge cannot be acquired by a casual 
reading of some work on the subject nor by an intensified 
‘cramming’ carried on for a short period prior to the examination. 
Applicants should take up the study of the subject with the idea 
that a knowledge of it is part of their equipment for successfully 
practising in the profession which they have chosen, and not, as 
many evidently do, with a view of passing some particular 
examination. There are some whose lack of knowledge is due not 
to improper application to study, but to use, through misinfor- 
mation, of poor text-books. This is quite apt to be true with 
those who pursue the study by themselves. 

“The greatest weakness shown is in the question of negotiable 
instruments. This branch of the law is largely a question of 
memory. Negotiable instruments law being uniform throughout 
the United States, applicants should thoroughly memorize the 
provisions of the act, not word for word, but the substance 
thereof, and, further, in the case of each section of the statute, 
should become familiar with the general practical application 
thereof. If the study of the negotiable instruments law is pursued 
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in that way, the memorizing of the statute will be easier and the 
knowledge of the subject more thorough. 

“The same course should be pursued by applicants in 
acquiring a knowledge of the uniform sales act and the uniform 
partnership law. The uniform sales act is, of course, a most 
important branch of the law of contracts, and as it is gradually 
becoming uniform throughout the United States, it should be an 
important part of every course of study of commercial law. 
While at present the questions on partnership are not predicated 
on the uniform statute, nevertheless the statute for the most part 
is merely an enactment of the general principles of the common 
law, for which reason the study of the statute should be taken 
up, regardless of whether or not the uniform statute is a law of 
the state in which the applicant resides. 

“I am also impressed by the evident failure of many of the 
applicants carefully to consider and analyze the questions before 
attempting to write the answers, as a result of which the applicant 
tries to discuss a point which a proper consideration of the 
question would show could not possibly be involved. More 
time should be taken in analyzing the questions; the answers, 
particularly the reasons therefor, should be carefully thought out ; 
and the answers should be carefully and concisely expressed in 
writing. The applicant should take up the questions in the order 
in which they appear on the paper and not, as is apparently done 
by many, pick out from all the questions those which appear the 
easiest to the applicant, leaving those which appear most difficult 
to be taken up last. As a result of the latter course, it is 
impossible for the applicant to concentrate his mind on the 
particular questions which he is answering and there is a failure 
to give proper thought to the analyzing of each question. 

“The poor results of the examination heretofore have been 
the effect, not of difficult questions, but rather of poorly equipped 
applicants.” 

We are glad to be able to present these expressions of opinion 
from examiners and trust that they will be given due consid- 
eration by future applicants. 

It is quite generally admitted by institutions of learning that 
no examination test is absolutely fair. The element of personality 
and individual temperament must be ignored in preparing 
examination questions for any large group of candidates. But 
we are confident that the Institute examinations approach as near 
as possible the point of absolute fairness and we believe that the 
great majority of qualified applicants have passed and will 
continue to pass those examinations. 
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Income-tax Department 
Epirep spy STEPHEN G. Rusk 


The revenue act of 1921, the title of the income and profits-tax law 
now in effect, is published by the treasury department as treasury decision 
Nc. 3258. As this document is available to all, it will not be published 
in THE JouRNAL oF ACCOUNTANCY. 

Article 941 of regulations 45, relating to the valuation of assets for 
the purposes of invested capital upon the change of ownership, is amended 
by treasury decision No. 3259. 

In order that claims for refund, credit and abatement may be handled 
more expeditiously and to provide for refund and credit of overpayments 
of revenues where no claims have been filed, the department of internal 
revenue has set forth, in treasury decision 3260, the manner in which 
such matters shall be handled. 

The first decision bearing upon the revenue act of 1921 deals with the 
manner in which, in exceptional cases, a loss sustained in one year may 
be deducted in another. It recites that the allowance to deduct in one 
year a loss sustained in another is entirely within the discretion of the 
commissioner, and his decision will follow an audit of the return. This 
does not deal with net loss as distinguished from net income, but rather 
to losses deductible in determining net income or net loss. 

Treasury decision 3262 prescribes the rules for the deduction of bad 
debts under the provisions of the new law, which latter permits a deduction 
of a reasonable reserve for uncollectible accounts, and also that a debt 
may be charged off even if it is known that collection of a part of it 
will be made. 

Section 250 (f£) of the new law provides for extension of time in 
certain cases where an audit of a return reveals additional taxes due, 
if the said tax did not arise from negligence or fraud, and then this 
extension will only be made where its immediate collection would result 
in great financial hardship to the taxpayer. 

Other decisions published in this issue need no comment. 

(T. D. 3259—December 7, 1921) 
Income tax—Valuation of asset upon change of ownership. 
Article 941, Regulations No. 45, amended. 

Article 941, regulations No. 45, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

Art. 941. Valuation of asset upon change of ownership—Where a 
business is reorganized, consolidated or transferred, or ow | is trans- 
ferred, after March 3, 1917, and an interest or control of per cent. 
or greater in such business or property remains in the same persons or 
any of them, then for the purpose of determining invested capital each 
asset so transferred is valued (a) at an amount represent its actual 
cash value, subject to the limitations imposed by section , but not 
exceeding its allowable value, for invested capital purposes, in the possession 
of the previous owner, if a corporation, or, if not a corporation (b) at its 
cost to such previous owner, with proper adjustments for losses and 
improvements. This provision is accordingly concerned with the com- 
putation of invested capital for the taxable year, while section 330 of the 


statute is chiefly concerned with the determination of invested capital for 
the pre-war period. See articles 931, 932 and 1561-1570. 
(T. D. 3260—December 8, 1921) 
Refund, credit and abatement adjustments 
For the more expeditious handling of refund, credit and abatement 
claims, and to provide for the refund or credit of overpayments of revenues 
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where no claims have been filed, the following procedure is established, 
to become effective December 16, 1921: 


1. Reduction of internal-revenue assessments and adjustments of over- 
payments of revenues will hereafter be accomplished in one of three ways: 

(a) On the basis of an application submitted by a taxpayer on form 
46, 47, or 47a, together with appropriate supporting evidence to be filed 
in the office of the collector of internal revenue of the district in which 
the tax is assessed. 

(b) On the basis of a certificate of overassessment prepared by the 
appropriate administrative unit in the bureau in each case in which an 
overassessment of tax is disclosed through the audit of a return. 

(c) On the basis of a blanket claim (form 751); a schedule of taxes 
found to be uncollectible (form 53); or a schedule of duplicate payments 
and overpayments due to obvious error on all forms of taxable returns 
(blanket form 47 or 47B) submitted by a collector of internal revenue. 
Form 751 will be used only in cases where credit balances exist, regardless 
of the class of return filed. 

2. Claims of taxpayers and the items of collectors’ blanket claims 
(if and when found by an administrative unit to be allowable), and cer- 
tificates of overassessment (upon final approval), and items credited in 
account 9 (e) shall be scheduled on form 7777 and submitted to the 
commissioner of internal revenue for approval. Upon approval by the 
commissioner, such schedules shall be forwarded to the collectors of internal 
revenue of the several districts. 

3. Upon receipt of such schedules the several collectors of internal 
revenue shall immediately check the items thereon against the accounts 
of the several taxpayers concerned and determine whether the several 
amounts of overassessments should be abated, refunded, or credited against 
assessments remaining unpaid. Only overpayments of income and profits 
taxes may be credited against unpaid assessments of such taxes (sec. 252, 
revenue act 1921). Whenever, on such examination of a taxpayer's 
account and of the items in account 9 (e), a collector finds an amount 
of overpayment, he shall examine all accounts of the taxpayer for sub- 
sequent periods and determine and certify the amount, if any, of such 
overpayment that shall be credited against the taxpayer’s account for any 
subsequent year or years and the amount of such overpayment for which 
a disbursement check should be issued. He shall thereupon make appro- 
priate entries upon all copies of the schedules and upon the assessment 
list, indicating the application made by him of the several amounts of 
overassessment and overpayment (whether by abatement or by credit), 
and the amounts to be refunded; summarize the amounts applied in abate- 
ment, the amounts of overpayment and of credit; certify all copies of 
the schedule; retain one copy, and forward the others to the commissioner 
of internal revenue at Washington. 

4, The collector shall, at the same time, prepare (in quadruplicate) on 
form 7777 A a schedule of net refundable amounts for which disbursement 
checks are to be issued; retain one copy of the schedule for his record; 
certify the other three copies and forward them together with the copies 
of the schedules on form 7777 to the commissioner of internal revenue 
at Washington. 

5. Upon application of the several amounts of overassessment and 
overpayment as abatements or credits, and the determination of the 
amounts to be refunded, the collector of internal revenue shall make 
the appropriate entries upon the certificates of overassessment which will 
be forwarded to him with the schedules; and transmit appropriate copies 
of such certificates to the several taxpayers as notification of the action 
taken by the collector in the way of abatement or credit; provided, how- 
ever, that in those cases in which any amount of overpayment is to be 
refunded, the collector shall not send the certificate of overassessment to 
the taxpayer, but shall make the appropriate entries thereon and forward 
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such certificates of overassessment with the schedule of refundable amounts 
to the commissioner of internal revenue at Washington. 

6. Upon completion and certification of a schedule the collector of 
internal revenue shall credit the accounts with the amounts abated and 
credited and make proper notations of the refunds. The proper account 6 
will be credited, and account 18 will be debited with the total amount 
abated and applied as credits for the reduction of tax liability. Account 
9 (e) will be debited with the total amount applied as credits from 
items in account 9 (e). The procedure as outlined in section 583 of the 
internal revenue manual, in cases of this nature, should be carefully 
followed. 

7. Upon receipt of properly certified copies of form 7777 and 7777 A, 
the commissioner shall cause to be made the necessary entries in the 
control accounts of the bureau of internal revenue and the necessary 
allowance documents prepared. Upon receipt of these schedules the 
accounts unit of the bureau of internal revenue shall retain one copy of 
form 7777 for its records and forward a copy to the general accounting 
office of the comptroller general as a voucher for the collection accounts 
of the collector. He shall retain one copy of the schedule of refunds 
(form 7777 A) for his records, make the necessary entries upon, and for- 
ward two copies with the allowance documents to the commissioner for 
his approval. 

8. Upon approval of schedules of refunds (form 7777A) the com- 
missioner will forward such schedules with the allowance documents to the 
disbursing clerk of the treasury department. 

9. Upon receipt of properly approved schedules and allowance docu- 
ments, the disbursing clerk shall petese disbursement checks in the 
amounts of the several net refundable items in favor of the respective 
taxpayers against whose accounts net refundable amounts shall have been 
allowed by the commissioner; forward such checks, together with the 
certificates of overassessment (which will be transmitted to him) to the 
respective taxpayers; retain one copy of this schedule for his record; and 
transmit the other copy to the general accounting office of the comptroller 
general as a voucher for his disbursement account. 


(T. D. 3261—December 20, 1921) 
Income tax—Losses. 

The losses allowed as deductions under sections 214 (a), (4), (5) 
and (6), and 234 (a) (4) of the revenue act of 1921 shall be deducted 
as of the taxable year in which sustained. In exceptional circumstances, 
however, in order to avoid injustice to the taxpayer and to more clearly 
reflect his income the commissioner may permit a loss to be accounted 
for as of a year other than the one in which sustained. For example, 
an embezzlement or a shipwreck may occur in 1921 but not become known 
until 1922 and in such a case income may be more oo reflected by 
accounting for the loss as of 1922 rather than of 1921. If a taxpayer 
desires to account for a loss as of a period other than the one in which 
actually sustained, he shall attach to his return a statement setting forth 
his request for consideration of the case by the commissioner, together 
with a complete statement of the facts upon which he relies. However, 
in his income-tax return he shall deduct the loss only for the taxable 
year in which actually sustained. Upon the audit of the return the com- 
missioner will decide whether the case is within the exception provided 
by the statute; if not within the exception the loss will be allowed only 
as of the taxable year in which sustained. The allowance of a deduction 
for a loss in a year other than the one in which sustained is entirely 
within the discretion of the commissioner and he will consider exercisin 
this discretion only in exceptional cases. A shrinkage in the value o 
the taxpayer’s stock in trade, as reflected in his inventory, is not such a 
loss as is contemplated by the provision of the statute authorizing the 
commissioner to allow the deduction of a loss for a taxable year other 
than the one in which sustained. ; 
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A person possessing securities such as stocks cannot deduct from 
gross income any amount claimed as a loss merely on account of the 
shrinkage in value of such securities through fluctuation of the market 
or otherwise. However, if stock of a corporation becomes worthless its 
cost or other basis determined under section 202, may be deducted by the 
owner in the taxable year in which the stock became worthless, provided 
a satisfactory showing of its worthlessness be made, as in the case of 
bad debts. Where banks or other corporations which are subject to 
supervision by federal authorities (or by state authorities maintaining 
substantially equivalent standards) in obedience to the specific orders or 
general policy of such supervisory officers charge off stock as worthless 
or write it down to a nominal value, such stock shall, in the absence of 
affirmative evidence clearly establishing the contrary, be presumed for 
income tax purposes to be worthless. 

(T. D. 8262—December 21, 1921) 
Income tax—Bad debts 

Sections 214 (a) (7} and 234 (a) (5) of the revenue act of 1921 
provide that in computing the net income of an individual or corporation 
there shall be allowed as a deduction: 

Debts ascertained to be worthless and charged off within the taxable 
year (or, in the discretion of the commissioner, a reasonable addition to 
a reserve for bad debts); and, when satisfied that a debt is recoverable 
only in part, the commissioner may allow such debt to be charged off in part. 

The foregoing provision changes the previous practice in two particulars 
—first, by recognizing a reserve for bad debts, and second, allowing a 
debt to be charged off in part. Under this provision, bad debts may be 
treated in either of two ways—(1) by a deduction from income in respect 
of debts ascertained to be worthless in whole or in part, or (2) by a 
deduction from income of an addition to a reserve for bad debts. For 
the year 1921 taxpayers may, regardless of their previous practice, elect 
either of these two methods and will be required to continue the use in 
later years of the method so elected unless permission to change to the 
other method is granted by the commissioner. 

(1) Where all the surrounding and attending circumstances indicate 
that the debt is worthless, either wholly or in part, the part thereof 
which is worthless and charged off or written down to a nominal amount 
on the books of the taxpayer shall be allowed as a reduction in computing 
net income. There should accompany the return a statement showing the 
propriety of any deduction claimed for bad debts. No deduction shall be 
allowed for the part of a debt ascertained to be worthless and charged 
off prior to January 1, 1921, unless and until the debt is ascertained to 
be totally worthless and is finally charged off or is charged down to a 
nominal amount, or the loss is determined in some other manner by a 
closed and completed transaction. Before a taxpayer may charge off and 
deduct a debt in part, he must ascertain and be able to demonstrate, 
with a reasonable degree of certainty, the amount thereof which is 
uncollectible. Any amount subsequently received on account of a bad 
debt previously charged off in whole or in part, and allowed as a deduction 
for income-tax purposes, in excess of the amount not charged off, must 
be included in gross income for the taxable year in which received. In 
determining whether a debt is worthless in whole or in part the com- 
missioner will consider all pertinent evidence, including the value of the 
collateral, if any, securing the debt and the financial condition of the 
debtor. Partial deductions will be allowed with respect to specific debts 
only. 

(2) Taxpayers who have, prior to 1921, maintained reserve accounts 
for bad debts may deduct a reasonable addition to such reserves in lieu 
of a deduction for specific bad-debt items. Taxpayers who have not 
heretofore maintained such reserve accounts may now elect to do so, 
and in such case shall proceed to determine the amount of the reserve 
that should reasonably have been set up as at December 31, 1920, (which 
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shall not be deducted in computing net income) and, in respect of 1921 
and subsequent years, may add a reasonable addition to such reserve and 
deduct the amount in computing taxable net income. Where a reserve 
account is maintained, debts ascertained to be worthless in whole or in 
part should be charged against the reserve and not deducted from income. 
That constitutes a reasonable addition to a reserve, for bad debts must 
be determined in the light of the facts and will vary as between classes 
of business and with conditions of business prosperity. A taxpayer using 
the reserve method should make a statement in his return showing the 
volume of his charge sales (or other business transactions) for the 
year and the percentage of the reserve to such amount, the total amount 
of notes and accounts receivable at the beginning and close of the taxable 
year, and the amount of the debts which have been ascertained to be 
wholly or partially worthless and charged against the reserve account 
during the taxable year. 

Where banks or other corporations which are subject to supervision 
by federal authorities (or by state authorities maintaining substantially 
equivalent standards) in obedience to the specific orders, or in accordance 
with the general policy of such supervisory officers, charge off debts in 
whole or in part such debts shall, in the absence of affirmative evidence 
clearly establishing the contrary, be presumed, for income-tax purposes, 
to be worthless or recoverable only in part, as the case may be. 

Accrued interest may be included as part of the deduction for bad 
debts only when it has previously been returned as income. 

A taxpayer (other than a dealer in securities) possessing debts evi- 
denced by bonds or other similar obligations cannot deduct from gross 
income any amount merely on account of market fluctuation. Where a 
taxpayer ascertains, however, that due, for instance, to the financial 
condition of the debtor, or conditions other than market fluctuation, he 
will recover upon maturity none or only a part of the debt evidenced 
by the bonds or other similar obligations and is able to so demonstrate 
to the satisfaction of the commissioner, he may deduct in computing 
net income the uncollectible part of the debt evidenced by the bonds or 
other similar obligations. 

Where mortgaged or pledged property is lawfully sold (whether to 
the creditor or other purchaser) for less than the amount of the debt, 
and the mortgagee or pledgee ascertains that the portion of the indebt- 
edness remaining unsatisfied after such sale is wholly or partially 
uncollectible, and charges it off, he may deduct such amount as a bad 
debt for the taxable year in which it is ascertained to be wholly or 
partially worthless and charged off. Where a taxpayer buys in mortgaged 
or pledged property for the amount of the debt, no deduction shall be 
allowed for any part of the debt. Gain or loss is realized when the 
property bought in is sold or disposed of. 


(T. D. 3263—December 21, 1921) 
Income tax—Section 250 (f), revenue act of 1921. 

Extension of time for payment of deficiency under section 250 (f), 

revenue act of 1921. 

Section 250 (f) of the revenue act of 1921 contains a special relief 
provision which will be in effect for only 18 months after November 23, 
1921, the date of the passage of the act. It provides that in the case 
of any deficiency in tax revealed on the examination of an income 
or profits-tax return (except where the deficiency is due to negligence or 
to fraud with intent to evade tax) where it is shown to the satisfaction 
of the commissioner that the payment of such deficiency would result in 
undue hardship to the taxpayer, the commissioner may, with the approval 
of the secretary, extend the time for the payment of such deficiency or 
any part thereof for a period not to extend beyond 18 months from. 
November 23, 1921. Where such an extension is granted there is to be 
added as part of the deficiency in lieu of other interest provided by law, 
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interest at the rate of two-thirds of 1 per cent. per month from the 
time the extension is granted. Where such other interest provided by 
law, however, is in excess of two-thirds of 1 per cent. per month the 
higher rate will be charged. If the deficiency or any part thereof is 
not paid in accordance with the terms of the extension agreement, there 
is to be added as part of the deficiency, in lieu of other interest and 
penalties provided by law, the sum of 5 per cent. of the deficiency together 
with interest on the deficiency at the rate of 1 per cent. per month 
from the time it became payable under the terms of the extension agree- 
ment. The extension will be granted only in case the taxpayer establishes 
to the satisfaction of the commissioner that without such extension undue 
hardship will result to the taxpayer. The term “undue hardship” means 
more than an inconvenience to the taxpayer. It is defined as meaning 
that substantial financial loss or sacrifice will result to the taxpayer from 
making payments of the deficiency at the due date. This provision of 
the statute is applicable only to deficiencies in taxes which have accrued 
or may accrue under the revenue act of 1917, the revenue act of 1918, 
or the revenue act of 1921, and the deficiency referred to is only such 
deficiency in tax as is revealed on the examination of an income or 
profits tax return. It has no application to deficiencies in taxes other 
than deficiencies in income and profits taxes under the three acts named. 


Any application for the extension must be made under oath on form 
1127 in accordance with instructions printed thereon and must be accom- 
panied by evidence showing that undue hardship to the taxpayer would 
result if the extension were refused. The extension will not be granted 
on a general statement of hardship, but in each case there must be 
furnished a statement of the specific facts showing what, if any, financial 
loss or sacrifice will result if the extension is not granted. The appli- 
cation, with the evidence, must be filed with the collector who will at 
once transmit it to the commissioner with his recommendations as to the 
extension. When it is received by the commissioner it will be examined 
and within 30 days either rejected or tentatively approved. 


The application should, wherever practicable, contain a certified state- 
ment of assets and liabilities of the taxpayer. Where the application is 
tentatively approved and a bond is required it must be filed with the 
collector within 10 days after the notification by the commissioner that 
a bond is required. It shall be conditioned for the payment of the 
deficiency and applicable penalties, if any, and interest in accordance with 
the terms of the extension to be granted and shall be executed by a 
surety company holding a certificate of authority from the secretary of 
the treasury as an acceptable surety on federal bonds and shall be subject 
to the approval of the commissioner. In lieu of such a bond the taxpayer 
may file a bond secured by deposit of Liberty bonds or other bonds or 
notes of the United States equal in their total par value to the amount 
of the deficiency and applicable penalties, if any, and interest, as provided 
in section 1329 of the revenue act of 1921. 


(T. D. 3264—December 21, 1921) 


Income tax—Revenue act of 1916, section 5 (a) (6). 

That portion of article 8, designated as paragraphs 98 and 99, of 
regulations No. 33 (revised) is amended to read as follows: 

Bad debts—Uncollectible deficiency upon sale of mortgaged or pledged 
property—Where mortgaged or pledged property is sold, in the manner 
prescribed by law to satisfy the debt secured, for less than the debt, and 
the mortgagee or pledgee at that time or thereafter ascertains that the 
portion of the indebtedness remaining unsatisfied after such sale is un- 
collectible, and charges it off, he may deduct such amount as a bad debt 
for the taxable year in which it is ascertained to be worthless and charged 
off. Accrued interest may be included as part of the deduction only 
when it has previously been returned as income. 
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(T. D. 3265—December 21, 1921) 
Income tax—Revenue act of 1918, section 214 (a) (7). 

Article 153 of regulations No. 45 (1920 edition) is amended to read 
as follows: 

Art. 153. Uncollectible deficiency upon sale of | mortgaged or pledged 
property—Where mortgaged or pledged property is sold, in the manner 
prescribed by law to satisfy the debt secured, for less than the debt, 
and the mortgagee or pledgee at that time or thereafter ascertains that 
the portion of the indebtedness remaining unsatisfied after such sale is 
uncollectible, and charges it off, he may deduct such amount as a bad 
debt for the taxable year in which it is ascertained to be worthless and 
charged off. Accrued interest may be included as part of the deduction 
only when it has previously been returned as income. 

(T. D. 3266—December 21, 1921) 
Income tax—Foreign governments. 

Exempting the wives and minor children of foreign ambassadors and min- 
isters and the members of their households from taxation with respect 
to income derived from certain sources. 

Regulations No. 45 (1920 edition) is hereby amended by amplifying 
article 83 as follows: 

Art. 83. Income of foreign governments——The exemption of foreign 
governments applies also to their political subdivisions. Any income 
collected by foreign governments from investments in the United States 
in stocks, bonds, or other domestic securities, which are not actually 
owned by but are loaned to such foreign governments, is subject to tax. 
The income from investments in the United States in bonds and stocks 
and from interest on bank balances received by ambassadors and ministers 
accredited to the United States and the fees of foreign consuls, are 
exempt from tax but income of such foreign officials from any business 
carried on by them in the United States would be taxable. As under 
international law, the benefits and immunities of ambassadors and ministers 
of foreign countries extend to the members of their households, including 
attachés, secretaries, and servants, the foregoing provision is likewise 
applicable to the wives and minor children of foreign ambassadors and 
ministers and the members of their households. The compensation of 
citizens of the United States who are oo or employees of a foreign 
government is, however, not exempt from ta 

T. D. 3907 September "SS, 1921) 

Estate tax—Act of September 8, 1916—Decision of Supreme Court. 

1. ConsTITUTIONALITY oF Act. 

Title II, act of September 8, 1916, is not unconstitutional as an inter- 
ference with the rights of the states to regulate descent and distribution 
as unequal or as a direct tax not apportioned as the constitution uires. 
2. Net Estate Depuction or STATE INHERITANCE AND SUCCESSION TAXES. 

State inheritance and succession taxes paid to New York and other 
states are not deductible under section 203 as “charges against the estate,” 
for the purpose of determining the net estate subject to tax. 

The appended decision of the supreme court of the United States, 
in the case of New York Trust Co. and Albert W. Pross, as executors 
of the will of J. Harsen Purdy, deceased, v. Mark Eisner, affirming the 
decision of the United States District Court for the Southern District 
of New York (T. D. 2976), is published for the information of internal- 
revenue officers and others concerned. 

















Supreme Court oF THE Unrtep States. No. 286. Ocroper Term, 1920. 
New York Trust Co. and Albert W. Pross, as executors of the will of 
J. Harsen Purdy, plaintiffs in error, v. Mark Eisner. 

Error to the District Court of the United States for the Southern District 
of New Yor 
[May 16, 1921.] 

Mr. Justice Hotmes delivered the opinion of the court: 
This is a suit brought by the executors of one Purdy to recover an 
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estate tax levied under the act of congress of September 8, 1916 (ch. 463, 
Title II, sec. 201, 39 Stat., 736, 777), and paid under duress on December 
14, 1917. According to the complaint Purdy died leaving a will and codicil 
directing that all succession, inheritance and transfer taxes should be paid 
out of the residuary estate, which was bequethed to the descendants of 
his brother. The value of the residuary estate was $427,414.96, subject 
to some administration expenses. The executors had been required to pay 
and had paid inheritance and succession taxes to New York ($32,988.97) 
and other states ($4,780.91) amounting in all to $37,769.88. The gross 
estate as defined in section 202 of the act of congress was $769,799.39; 
funeral expenses and expenses of administration, except the above taxes, 
$61,322.08; leaving a net value for the payment of legacies, except as 
reduced by the taxes of the United States, of $670,707.43. The plaintiffs 
were compelled to pay $23,910.77 to the United States, no deduction of 
any part of the above mentioned $37,769.88 being allowed. They allege 
that the act of congress is unconstitutional, and also that it was mis- 
construed in not allowing a deduction of state inheritance and succession 
taxes as charges within the meaning of section 203. On demurrer the 
district court dismissed the suit. 


By section 201 of the act, “a tax * * * equal to the following 
percentage of the value of the net estate, to be determined as provided 
in section 203, is hereby imposed upon the transfer of the net estate 
of every decedent dying after the passage of this act.” * * * with 
percentages rising from 1 per centum of the amount of the net estate 
not in excess of $50,000 to 10 per centum of the amount in excess of 
$5,000,000. Section 202 gives the mode of determining the value of the 
gross estate. Then, by section 203 it is enacted “That for the purpose of 
the tax the value of the net estate shall be determined—(a) In the case 
of a resident, by deducting from the value of the gross estate—(1) Such 
amounts for funeral expenses, administration expenses, claims against the 
estate, unpaid mortgages, losses incurred during the settlement of the 
estate arising from fires, storms, shipwreck, or other casualty, and from 
theft, when such losses are not compensated for by insurance or otherwise, 
support during the settlement of the estate of those dependent upon the 
decedent, and such other charges against the estate as are allowed by 
the laws of the jurisdiction, whether within or without the United 
States, under which the estate is being administered; and (2) an 
exemption of $50,000.” The tax is to be due in one year after the dece- 
dent’s death. Section 204: Within 30 days after qualifying the executor 
is to give written notice to the collector and later to make return of 
the gross estate, deductions allowed, net estate and the tax payable thereon. 
Section 205: The executor is to pay the tax. Section 207: The tax is a 
lien for two years on the gross estate except such part as is paid out for 
allowed charges; section 209, and if not paid within 60 days after it is 
due is to be collected by a suit to subject the decedent’s property to be 
sold. Section 208: In case of collection from some person other than 
the executor, the same section provides for contribution from or marshaling 
of persons subject to equal or prior liability, “it being the purpose and 
intent of this title that so far as is practicable and unless otherwise 
directed by the will of the decedent the tax shall be paid out of the estate 
before its distribution.” These provisions are assailed by the plaintiffs 
in error as an unconstitutional interference with the rights of the states 
to regulate descent and distribution, as unequal and a direct tax not 
apportioned as the constitution requires. 

The statement of the constitutional objections urged imports on its 
face a distinction that, if correct, evidently hitherto has escaped this court. 
See United States v. Field (Feb. 28, 1921). It is admitted, as since 
Knowlton v. Moore (178 U. S., 41) it has to be, that the United States 
has power to tax legacies, but it is said that this tax is cast upon a 
transfer while it is being effectuated by the state itself, and therefore 
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is an intrusion upon its processes, whereas a legacy tax is not imposed 
until the process is complete. An analogy is sought in the difference 
between the attempt of a state to tax commerce among the states and 
its right after the goods have become mingled with the general stock 
in the state. A consideration of the parallel is enough to detect the fallacy. 
A tax that was directed solely against goods imported into the state and 
that was determined by the fact of importation would be no better after 
the goods were at rest in the state than before. It would be as much 
an interference with commerce in one case as in the other.—/J. M. Darnell 
& Son Co. v. Memphis (208 U. S., 113); Welton v. Missouri (91 U. S., 
275). Conversely, if a tax on the property distributed by the laws of a 
state, determined by the fact that distribution has been accomplished, is 
valid, a tax determined by the fact that distribution is about to begin 
is no greater interference and is equally good. 

Knowlton v. Moore (178 U. S., 41) dealt, it is true, with a legacy 
tax. But the tax was met with the same objection, that it usurped or 
interfered with the exercise of state powers, and the answer to the 
objection was based upon general considerations and treated the “power 
to transmit or the transmission or receipt of property by death” as all 
standing on the same footing (178 U. S., 57, 59). After the elaborate 
discussion that the subject received in that case we think it unnecessary 
to dwell upon matters that in principle were disposed of there. The same 
may be said of the argument that the tax is direct and therefore is void 
for want of apportionment. It is argued that when the tax is on the 
privilege of receiving, the tax is indirect because it may be avoided, 
whereas here the tax is inevitable and therefore direct. But that matter 
also is disposed of by Knowlton v. Moore, not by an attempt to make 
some scientific distinction, which would be at least difficult, but on an 
interpretation of language by its traditional use—on the practical and 
historical ground that this kind of tax always has been regarded as the 
antithesis of a direct tax; “has ever been treated as a duty or excise, 
because of the particular occasion which gives rise to its levy” (178 U. S., 
81-83). Upon this point a page of history is worth a volume of logic. 

The inequalities charged upon the statute, if there is an intestacy, are 
all inequalities in the amounts that beneficiaries might receive in case 
of estates of different values, of different proportions between real and 
personal estate, and of different numbers of recipients; or if there is 
a will affect legatees. As to the inequalities in case of a will they must 
be taken to be contemplated by the testator. He knows the law and the 
consequences of the disposition that he makes. As to intestate successors 
the tax is not imposed upon them but precedes them and the fact that 
they may receive less or different sums because of the statute does not 
concern the United States. 

There remains only the construction of the act. The argument against 
its constitutionality is based upon a premise that is unfavorable to the 
contention of the plaintiffs in error upon this point. For if the tax 
attaches to the estate before distribution—if it is a tax on the right to 
transmit, or on the transmission at its beginning, obviously it attaches 
to the whole estate except so far as the statute sets a limit. “Charges 
against the estate” as pointed out by the court below are only charges 
that affect the estate as a whole, and therefore do not include taxes on 
the right of individual beneficiaries. This reasoning excludes not only 
the New York succession tax but those paid to* other states, which can 
stand no better than that paid in New York. What amount New York 
may take as the basis of taxation and questions of priority between the 
United States and the state are not open in this case. Decree affirmed. 





Edwin S. Doubleday announces that Herbert G. Farquhar and Edwin 
C. Doubleday are now associated with him as members of the firm of 
Doubleday, Farquhar & Doubleday, with offices at 293 Bridge street, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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(Note—The fact that these solutions appear in THe JouRNAL OF 
AccouNnTANCY should not lead the reader to assume that they are the official 
solutions of the American Institute of Accountants. They merely represent 
the personal opinion of the editor of the Students’ Department.) 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ACCOUNTANTS 
EXAMINATION IN ACCOUNTING THEORY AND PRACTICE 


Part II 
Novemser 16, 1921, 1 P.M. to 6 P.M. 
Answer all of the following questions: 


1. Companies A, B and C were all organized during the year 1918, 
A and B being engaged in manufacturing while C acted as selling agent for 
B at a distant point. The capital stock of C is owned entirely by B, having 
been acquired at the organization of C and paid for in cash at par. The 
capital stock of A and B is owned entirely by John Roe, Richard Roe and 
Mary Roe in equal proportions (one-third in each company). No dividends 
were paid by either of the three companies during 1920. It may be assumed 
that the miscellaneous investments shown on the balance-sheet of the one 
company and the gross assets of all three corporations remained the same 
during the year 1920. 

Below are shown the balance-sheets of the three companies as at De- 
cember 31, 1919: 


BALANCE-SHEET—CoMPpANY A—DecempBer 31, 1919 

















Assets Liabilities 
Capital assets: Cees GHEE. b0ccuswncns 50,000.00 
Real estate, buildings 
and machinery (less Current liabilities : 
reserve for deprecia- Notes and accounts pay- 
| eS $100,000.00 SUEE: ‘ps cseShikcek dence 50,000.00 
Current assets: OED, a5 chndenesss 30,000.00 
Inventory of raw and 
finished materials ... 50,000.00 
Accounts receivable ... 15,000.00 
SE 6 a Gaited aden 10,000.00 
Liberty bonds (fourth 
EE . etéaritancanus 000.00 
Deferred charges: 
Prepaid insurance and 
gg Se 5,000.00 
$230,000.00 $230,000.00 
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BALANCE-SHEET—CoMPANY B—Decemser 31, 1919 


Assets Liabilities 
Capital assets: Capital atedle ..<c2cccis ces $250,000.00 
Real estate, buildings 
and machinery (less Current liabilities : 
reserve for deprecia- Notes payable ........ 50,000.00 
te eee Re YF 52 $200,000.00 Accounts payable ..... 10,000.00 
Current assets: DOD wa'kcceesswnnctes 65,000.00 


Inventory of raw and 

finished materials ... 75,000.00 
Accounts receivable ... 15,000 .00 
CAEN 0: kibGaatks eden 5,000.00 


Investments: 
In Company C (at cost) 25,000.00 
Miscellaneous stocks 
Ce 50,000.00 


Deferred charges: 
Prepaid insurance and 


WE: Skedadvessomess 5,000.00 
$375,000.00 $375,000.00 
BALANCE-SHEET—CoMPANY C—Decemper 31, 1919 
Assets Liabilities 
Current assets: Capital stock ..5.cscccss $25,000.00 
ee PUT CSET SE $35,000. 
GE divende+estaneover 9,500.00 Current liabilities: 
Accounts payable (to 
Deferred charges: Company B) ....... 10,000.00 
Prepaid taxes ......... 500.00 
Miscellaneous ......... 5,000.00 
DORE Mikcaieesvvcenaue 5,000.00. 
$45,000.00 $45,000.00 
The net income for the year 1920, carried to surplus (per books) was 
as follows: 
Comte An cisicacccsdsctdesaueane $20,000.00 
needed We 05 déaubaeweeee 25,000.00 
_ Gis ds tsecccaveoeene 5,000.00 
. $50,000.00 


The following items appear in the respective profit-and-loss accounts 
for the year 1920 


Co. A Co. B Co. C 

Income and profits taxes paid for 1919 ...$1,500.00 $2,000.00 
Interest accrued on Liberty bonds ....... 2,125,00 
Interest paid on indebtedness incurred to 

carry Liberty bonds ...............4. 3,000.00 
Capital additions charged to profit-and- loss 1 000. 00 750.00 
Dividends received from miscellaneous in- 

CO oes 0.0. 0.80 ot erncenketacntuds 38,000.00 


Prepare balance-sheet as at December 31, 1919, for tax purposes, and 
also statements showing (1) the determination of the net taxable income 
of the group, (2) calculation of invested capital and (3) calculation of 
income and profits taxes payable by the group for the year 1920. 
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DETERMINATION OF NET TAXABLE INCOME 
YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1920 


Companies A, B anp C 


Combined Company A Company B Com my 
Net profits as per books ..... $50,000.00 $20,000.00 $25,000.00 $5, 
Add non-deductible expenses : 
Income and profits tax 1919 3,500.00 1,500.00 2,000.00 
Capital additions charged to 
profit and loss .......... 1,750.00 1,000.00 750.00 


$55,250.00 $22,500.00 $27,750.00 $5,000.00 


Deduct income not subject to 





taxation: 
Interest accrued on Liberty 
WOE a0cnkhe sasexuenie $2,125.00 $2,125.00 
Dividends received from 
miscellaneous stocks .... 3,000.00 3,000.00 
Total deductions ............ $5,125.00 $2,125.00 


$3,000.00 
Net income subject to taxation $50,125.00 $20,375.00 $24,750.00 $5,000.00 


Nore—Interest on indebtedness incurred to carry Liberty bonds is 
deductible for tax purposes. P 


CALCULATION OF INVESTED CAPITAL FROM 
CONSOLIDATED BALANCE-SHEET 


Companies A, B anp C 
Capital stock, paid up and outstanding at December 31, 1919.. $400,000.00 





Earned surplus and undivided profits, December 31, 1919...... 100,000.00 
Total ob GhawG . 605.006cecdanbus pedbnks otnsdeuetuecsaie $500,000.00 
Less deduction for inadmissible assets, as per calculation 
BONO... ocs ca ccneude davcdubecsanmanlokekes ovsebie hee 47,619.00 
Invested capital for excess-profits tax purposes ............ $452,381.00 


CALCULATION OF INADMISSIBLE ASSETS 
Dec. 31, 1919 Dec. 31, 1920 Total Average 
Inadmissible assets ..... $ 50,000.00 = 50,000.00 $100,000.00 $ 50,000.00 
Admissible assets ...... 450,000.00 500, 000.00 950,000.00 475, 000.00 


Average of inadmissible and admissible assets ............... $525,000.00 
Average inadmissible to average inadmissible and admissible. . 9.5238% 
9.5238% of $500,000.00 of invested capital, which is 

the amount deductible as inadmissible, equals $ 47,619.00 


CALCULATION OF 
INCOME AND PROFITS TAXES PAYABLE BY GROUP 


YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 831, 1920 
Companies A, B anp C 


Invested: capltall ......20 4000600 c0secsssceumiweusess eee $452,381.00 
Excess-profits credit: : 
ap Oe Mens -comital «.. . . 5. visicceiesscvcese $ 36,190.48 
SCE SED 6.6Wes iden case vopheb ese tesmrus 3,000.00 
$ 39,190.48 
Excess-profits tax 
SORE CU DROID vice ncnne cavonovacanvac 50,125.00 
Subject to taxation @ 20% ............cceceeeee $ 10,934.52 
8, ere yy errr $ 2,186.90 
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Exemptions from income tax 


Excess-profits tax .......sccccseeeeeess ree 2,186.90 

SE MEI oc vc cncdcuceseenssvesners 2,000.00 

4,186.90 

I I ns. nc acuabahinc abs eueeneese 50,125.00 

Se I oo hve dccwes osk cadence sense $ 45,938.10 
EE chao ck saceevonabuneesen oe 4,593.81 
Total income and profits tax .............. $ 6,780.71 


*Nore—As $50,125.00 is less than 20% of invested capital the net 
income is all subject to taxation in the 20% bracket. 


2. A (a silk mill in New Jersey), B (salesman representing C) and 
C (commercial bankers in New York) entered into an agreement to 
manufacture and sell a number of pieces of special quality silk, each to 
share one-third of the profit of the venture. 

C was to furnish the raw material, pay the dyeing and finishing bills 
and (having control of the sales) to deduct from the accounts of sales 
certain percentages for discount and commission and charge interest on 
advances. A was to weave the materials and charge the woven goods 
at cost. The difference between the value of the raw material and the 
woven goods (manipulation) was also to be paid by C. All woven goods 
were to be transferred immediately upon completion to C (New York). 
There was no work in process at end of year. 

It was desired to know the result of the venture as at June 30, 1921, 
the record of transactions relative thereto at that date being as follows: 


Raw silk purchased by C and sent to mill (A) ................ $51,814.65 
NN IOS oF Oe EE ET TT ee 14,201.28 
(of which $12,811.31 has been paid by C to A) 
Dyeing and finishing bills paid by C ...........-.sceeeeeeeeee 6,245.58 
Shipments of finished goods from mill A to New York (C).. 59,447.82 
Sales (gross), finished product, by New York (C) ............ 58,659.24 
Interest on advances—charged by C ...........cccceeeeeeeeeee 1,338.16 
Discount on sales—charged by C ..........cc cc cceeeeeee eens 8,500.39 
Commission and guarantee—charged by C .................25. 4,122.52 
Amount paid by C to A on account of anticipated profit ...... 1,900.00 
Value of raw material, etc., at mill—June 30, 1921 ............ 9,476.99 
Value of finished goods in New York—June 30, 1921 .......... 24,746.59 


From the foregoing, prepare manufacturing account, trading and profit- 
and-loss accounts and the accounts of A, B and C, respectively. 


Solution. A serious difficulty arises in solving this problem due to the 
inability to account for the figure $59,447.82, the billed price of the ship- 
ments from the mill to New York. A was supposed to bill the goods 
at cost, but this figure does not reconcile with the cost. Before a course 
of action can be decided upon, it is necessary to determine whether cost 
is supposed to include raw material and manipulation, or raw material, 
manipulation and dyeing and finishing. 

If the dyeing and finishing are not to be included in the cost at which 
A bills the goods, the cost will include: 


ee ee no, a cedccasbeneckoba $51,814.65 
Less inventory at June 30, 1921 .................. 9,476.99 
By ED hin Fs is cb oeddam ketene ch chee ccende $42,337.66 
Pe IIIS = ong iccck ccncchduescktueawere 14,201.28 
TOUR rahbtads «os bevenbaenod’+sstibn da eee $56,538.94 
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A, Wille Geen MEE ive ik cbcdiinccccevaceuus $59,447.82 
Their: Cie WR ii ckaid ods bs sc eas ek cak tke caso eeu 56,538.94 
Hence there was an over-billing of .............++0 $ 2,908.88 


If, on the other hand, A’s billing price is to include the cost of 
materials, manipulation, dyeing and finishing, the billed price should have 
been made up as follows: 


Raw material and manipulation (as above) .......... $56,538.94 
Bypaions and Gi 55. ic cacnntice cenvcsnacsaoutan 6,245.58 

TAR 26 cccviveccasueassisvkeneseeee $62,784.52 
Ef the gnelle GOO. cc nccdkosdccncsnssavsgaicnsuaae $62,784.52 
amd Wee TN Oe OE vines vckikvcn Jctucdvensct sagen 59,447.82 
there was an under-billing of ........2.. cc cceseeeeees $ 3,336.70 


The evidence in the problem as to what costs should be included in 
A’s billing price is conflicting. In one place the problem states that 
A was to weave the materials and charge the woven goods at cost; 
this would seem to eliminate the dyeing and finishing. But in another 
place the problem refers to the shipments of finished goods from mill A 
to New York; if the goods were finished when they were shipped from A 
to New York, their cost must have included the dyeing and finishing bills. 
This solution will therefore proceed on the assumption that costs of 
$62,784.52 had been incurred before the goods were shipped to New York, 
and that A’s billed price of $59,447.82 involved an under-billing of $3,336.70. 


A, B anp C—Jornt VENTURE 
Statement of Cost of Goods Manufactured 


From ————— to June 30, 1921 
Raw material gurcbnsell. ........00icccccvusebasehenuss $51,814.65 
Less raw material inventory, June 30, 1921 ........ 9,476.99 
ee CE OE io ivkdoos isc s nas ieiesiseeees $42,337.66 
Weaving (manipulation) .............ccssceecesceues 14,201.28 
pies ee TR a inci voc ac odes ccessaseaes 6,245.58 
Total manufacturing cost ..............ceseeeeees $62,784.52 


Presumably the inventory of finished goods in New York at June 30, 
1921, is valued at the price used by A in billing. Since this price was 
less than cost, the inventory is under-stated. The inventory should be 
re-stated at cost, the following method being used in the absence of 
information which will permit any other mode of re-statement: 
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62,784.52 
$24,746.59 X ————— = $26,135.57, cost of inventory of finished goods 


A, B anp C—Joint VENTURE 
Profit-and-Loss Statement 


From ————— to June 30, 1921 
tT 200 hited edpescees sacuhmbes kbadachcbuse chs .enieemene $58,659.24 
Less cost of goods sold: 
Cost of goods manufactured ................... $62,784.52 


Less inventory of finished goods, June 30, 1921.. 26,135.57 36,648.95 








Ey Mh ON i oan ce Kae eh Hebe wane sikks bus $22,010.29 
Deduct: 
EN ESLER RE TOE IEE FEY $ 1,338.16 
SEEPS RE SO 3,500.39 
Commission and guarantee ................005. 4,122.52 8,961.07 
Met promt (GED00.74 to amc) 2.5. ccc ccccicccsenss $13,049.22 


JoINT-VENTURE ACCOUNT 

To cinien cee fog OS rere ereerer (C) $58,659.24 
Eri akcsigeas (A) 14,201.28 Raw material inv. June 30 9,476.99 
Dyeing and finishing..(C) 6,245.58 Finished goods inv. June 30 26,135.57 
Interest on advances..(C) 1,338.16 

Discounts on sales....(C) 3,500.39 

Commiss’n & guarantee(C) 4,122.52 

Net profit: 





DD esncctee $4,349.74 
Me Ssdpeces 4,349.74 
C ........ 4,349.74 13,049.23 
$94,271.89 $94,271.80 


Raw material inventory ..$ 9,476.99 
Finished goods inventory. 26,135.57 


A’s AccouNT 


Cash from C _ for WD ds ivasvsius santa $14,201.28 
NN 2 cnncacien (C)$12,811.51 Net profit ............... 4,349.74 
Advance from C on 
NS sen aks wihid wahis- 5 (C) 1,900.00 
ide A viteet Bead men 3,839.71 
$18,551.02 $18,551.02 
Balance—down .......... $ 3,839.71 
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B’s AccouNT 


PEE 5 sho dina dawadwe $ 4,349.74 

C’s Account 
Bet 0 'icss sd in chee $58,659.24 Raw silk ............... $51,814.65 
DUNO sac sccascodedian 27,423.11 Cash to A for weaving .. 12,811.31 
Dyeing and finishing .... 6,245.58 
Interest on advances .... 1,838.16 
Discount on sales ........ 3,500.39 


Commission and guarantee 4,122.52 
Advance to A on profits.. 1,900.00 


Wat seeds ois sass cnccnes 4,349.74 
$86,082.35 $86,082.35 
Balance—down .......... $27,423.11 


The billed price of the goods shipped from A to New York does not 
appear in the accounts, because in a joint venture the shipment of goods 
from one participant to another is merely a transfer of the goods from 
one location to another without any change in the possession. The billed 
price is merely a memorandum. 


3. The M. & N. Piano Company, manufacturing various styles of 
pianos but keeping no established cost records, desires to know the basic 
unit cost of the instruments manufactured during the year. 

The company furnishes the following data, which are verified from 
sundry bills and other records: 


Number Additional cost 

Style manufactured per instrument 
° a Ae 166 00 
i sécddusecehaetenae 212 15 
ES nud ctu bine 267 A5 
aD incksdmed ieee 177 80 
a... codieseetaaenen 148 85 
Ps gasteshdaasesaeele 56 90 
a Rees 92 5.68 
RAS Ye tee 30 1.20 
Fy PIER EE PRES FE - 242 2.04 
AIRED SR CL ee eee 93 2.44 
ERG eee 94 4.39 
NRA RS Pa 96 5.51 
4 Sa SAA aca a 73 17.66 
oe APN Fain icc 786 84.31 

2,532 


The total cost of a for the year, as shown by the manufac- 
turing account, was $270,344 

The basic unit cost for the year preceding was $82.29437; for the 
current year it is expected to be considerably less. 

(a) Prepare the statements required, explaining in addition how you 
would determine the total cost of each style, and submit your conclusions 
in a formal report to the company. 
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(b)How would you value finished units, say, for illustration, style G, 
in the inventory for balance-sheet purposes at the end of the year? 

Solution. Gentlemen: In compliance with your request we have pre- 
pared the following statement of additional costs for the various classes 
of instruments which you manufacture, as well as a computation of the 
basic unit cost of the instruments manufactured during the year, based 
on the data furnished. 


THe M anvd N Piano ComMPANy 


Statement of Additional Costs and Basic Unit Cost 
Instruments Manufactured During the Year Ending 














Number Additional cost Total 
Style manu — per on additional cost 
Se re 212 15 $ 31.80 
ae dreens ese A5 120.15 
le ree 177 80 141.60 
ae 148 85 125.80 
9 es 90 50.40 
ae 92 5.68 522.56 
Sees 80 1.20 36.00 
OR 242 2.04 493.68 
ee 93 2.44 226.92 
EN ee eee 94 4.39 412.66 
ON te asus ST 5.51 528.96 
eee ion 17.66 1,289.18 
X (Player) .. 786 84,31 66,267.66 
SS Sa 2,532 $70,247.37 
Total cost of production for the year ........ $270,344.85 
Deduct additional costs (as above) ......... 70,247.37 
Total basic cost of 2,532 instruments ........ $200,097.48 


$200,097.48 + 2,532 — $79.02744 Basic cost per instrument. 


The total cost for each style may be computed by adding the basic cost 
and the additional cost, as in the following illustration, based on style G: 


Es ccvescueopeSes thatithr ox tatenys $ 79.02744 

EE nn ni dtiin brea hase dak anes 5.68 
ee REE OE ia i 5 se csnd entire s bane $ 84.70744 

Multiply by number of units manufactured. . 92 





Total cost of 92 instruments manufactured $7,793.08448 
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In determining the cost of the instruments in the inventory, the sum 
of the basic cost and additional cost for each style should be multiplied 
by the number of instruments in the inventory. 

There is considerable doubt as to whether this method of ascertaining 
costs results in an accurate distribution of costs among the various styles. 
It is probable that the additional costs represent extra and special parts 
which require labor in installation, as well as extra labor in the finishing 
of certain styles. If extra labor is expended on certain style a portion of 
the factory overhead should be allocated to this labor; unless the addi- 
tional costs as furnished to us include a portion of the overhead it is 
apparent that the additional costs are under-stated and consequently the 
basic cost is over-stated. 

In other words, the additional costs cannot be accurately computed 
without some kind of a cost system to distribute the factory overhead, 
and if a cost system is operated to allocate overhead to the additional costs 
it should furnish the information to allocate overhead to the basic costs. 

While the method adopted results in a distribution of the total manu- 
facturing cost over the total output, there is no certainty that it results 
in an accurate distribution of cost to each style. This is a common fault 
with costs which are based on an assumption rather than on known facts. 

It is recommended that a cost system of the specific order type be 
installed, with provision for recording costs by departments and operations, 
and that the instruments of each style be manufactured on lot orders for 
definite numbers. In this manner, the cost of each style and of each 
piano can be definitely ascertained and no uncertainty will exist in regard 
to the costs of manufacture and the value of inventories. 

Yours very truly, 


4. What are the main purposes and advantages of modern cost 
‘accounting ? 


Solution. The objects of a modern cost accounting system are: 

(a) To determine unit costs as a guide in fixing selling prices. 

(b) To furnish managerial information as to profitable and unprofit- 
able lines. 

(c) To maintain perpetual inventories of raw material, work in process 
and finished goods. With such perpetual inventories, it is possible 

(d) To exercise control over materials and products so that none may 
be used wastefully or for purposes other than those intended by 
the management; and it is also possible 

(e) To prepare profit-and-loss statements and balance-sheets at frequent 
intervals without the expense and delay of taking physical inven- 
tories. The frequent preparation of profit-and-loss statements 
and balance-sheets makes it possible 

(f) To ascertain the progress and financial condition of the business at 
frequent intervals thereby aiding the management in the direction 
of the policies of the company. 
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(g) To secure records of labor, material and overhead by which ex- 
cessive or unusual costs may be located, so that steps can be 
taken to keep them within a proper limit. 


(h) To establish normal or standard costs which may be used as a 
basis of comparison, and for the valuation of inventories when 
abnormal conditions exist. 


5. The federal government permits a real-estate company receiving 
the proceeds of the sale of its land in instalments to report its income on 
the basis of instalments received and to take credit for that proportion 
of the cost of sales which the instalments paid bear to the total selling price. 


What method would you suggest for recording the unreported income 
and cost? 

Solution. To illustrate a method for recording the profit on real- 
estate instalment sales, it will be assumed that a lot costing $1,200.00 is 
sold for $1,800.00, with a down payment of $150.00, the balance to be paid 
in monthly instalments of $50.00, long end interest at 6% per annum to 
be deducted from each monthly payment, the balance to be applied on 
the principal. 


At the date of sale, the following entry should be made: 


Contracts receivable (John Smith) .............. $1,800.00 
ee fF Peer ie ie ee amteaia bas minal $1,200.00 
Deferred profit on instalment sales ............ 600.00 


To record sale (data as to terms, etc.). 

The credit to cost of sales is an offset to the property account. 

All collections on the unpaid principal represent a return of cost to the 
extent of two-thirds of the collection, and profit to the extent of one-third. 
Special columns should be provided in the cash book, and entries made 
as indicated below. These entries record the initial payment and the 
first three monthly instalments. 


CasH RECEIPTS 


Interest Cost Profit Cash 
John Smith .......... $100.00 $50.00 $150.90 
Saree $8.25 27.83 13.92 50.90 
John Smith .......... 8.04 27.97 13.99 50.90 
Oe pea 7.83 28.11 14.06 50.00 


The entries are posted to John Smith’s account in the subsidiary ledger 
as indicated below. The total of the interest column is posted to the 
credit of interest earned. The totals of the cost and profit columns are 
posted to the credit of the controlling account with contracts receivable. 
The tetal of the profit column is also used for a monthly journal entry 
debiting deferred profit on instalment sales and crediting profit realized on 
instalment sales. . 

Following are the money columns which may be used in the subsidiary 
accounts receivable ledger to furnish detailed information: 
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6. A corporation has a number of investments in stocks and bonds which 
are listed and have a definite market price from day to day. It carries 
them at their cost prices in the ledger and wishes to retain these cost 
prices and, at the same time, to have them shown in the monthly 
balance-sheet at the market prices. 

State a convenient method of doing this without changing the cost 
values in the ledger. 

Solution. It should be noted that the question does not call for a 
discussion of the propriety of showing the investments on the balance-sheet 
at market value, regardless of the nature of the investments. The desired 
result may be accomplished by setting up an account called unrealized 
market fluctuations in investments. This account can be debited when the 
market advances and a debit balance will be added to the cost of the 
investments on the balance-sheet. The account will be credited when the 
market declines, and a credit balance will be deducted from the cost on 
the balance-sheet. 


Whether the offsetting credits and debits should be made in profit- 
and-loss account, surplus or a reserve will depend on whether the invest- 
ments are merchandise, temporary investments or permanent investments. 


CoNSOLIDATED BALANCE-SHEET WITH Minority INTEREST 
Editor, Students’ Department: 

Sr: If you can conveniently do so, will you let us have the benefit 
of your opinion on the following questions in connection with the prep- 
aration of a consolidated balance-sheet? 

Assume that it is desired to consolidate the balance-sheets of a parent 
company and its subsidiaries, and that the parent company owns only a 
controlling interest in the several subsidiary companies. Which of the 
two methods shown below is considered the better practice? If one is 
preferred over the other can you let me have the principal reasons for 
the preference? 

1. Take 100% of the assets and liabilities of the subsidiary companies 
into the consolidated balance-sheet and set up a liability to cover capital 
stock and surplus owned by the minority interest. (Adjustments for 
intercompany transactions would of course also be made.) 


2. Take only that percentage of the assets and liabilities of the sub- 
sidiary companies owned by the parent company, adjust these assets and 
liabilities by the parent company's portion of intercompany transactions, 
and consolidate these adjusted assets and liabilities. The resulting con- 
solidated balance-sheet will then represent the parent company’s portion 
of the assets and liabilities of the subsidiaries. 

Would either of these consolidated balance-sheets be acceptable to a 
banker or would he require the supporting detail balance-sheets? There 
may be another and better method than the two outlined, and if so, will 
you outline same? 

I have been unable to find a full discussion on this subject which sets 
forth the merits of the several methods which might be employed in 
preparing a consolidated balance-sheet and as this is a subject which is 
possibly of interest to a great many, the thought has occurred to me that 
a series of articles on the subject appearing in some magazine might be 
worth while. 

Thanking you for any information which you may give me on this 
subject, I am Yours very truly, 

A. B. E. 
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If the holding company owns only a bare controlling interest, it may 
be better not to prepare a consolidated balance-sheet at all but to show 
in the holding company’s balance-sheet an item investment in stock of 
Company B. 

The theory of the consolidated balance-sheet is that the holding com- 
pany, from a practical viewpoint, virtually owns the assets of the company 
whose stock it owns and controls. If there is a minority interest the 
theory is that it owns the assets subject to the rights of the minority. 
Therefore it is customary, and I think preferable, to take up all of the 
assets and liabilities of the subsidiary and show the minority interest in 
the capital stock and surplus of the subsidiary as a capital liability. If 
only the holding company’s proportion of the subsidiary’s assets and lia- 
bilities were taken up, the true condition would not be shown because 
it would appear that the holding company actually owned the assets and 
owed the liabilities taken up. The facts are that the holding company 
does not own the assets nor owe the liabilities, but has an undivided 
interest in the net assets of the subsidiary, and this undivided interest 
cannot be dissociated from nor shown apart from the interest of the 
minority stockholders if all of the facts are to be apparent. 


A bank would probably not be satisfied with a consolidated balance- 
sheet alone if it is contemplating extending credit to the holding company. 
It would probably want a balance-sheet of the holding company, supported 
by a balance-sheet of the subsidiary to give evidence as to the value of 
the investment account appearing in the holding company’s balance-sheet. 
The bank is really dependent upon the current assets of the holding com- 
pany if it loans money to the holding company. 


Stock IN TREASURY AND IN SINKING FunpD 
Editor, Students’ Department: 


Sir: The writer will greatly appreciate your kindness if you will 
answer the following questions: 


1 (a). When a corporation purchases its own capital stock in the open 
market at a price less than par value, to be held in its treasury, is it 
entirely proper to bring the stock up to par on the books by journal 
entry, and credit “discount on preferred stock”? 

(b) If such an entry is made, should the latter account be transferred 
to surplus or should it remain open on the books? 


2. If the above stock is purchased by a trustee in the open market 
below par, for a sinking fund, and held by him until the entire issue is 
purchased, the dividends on which are to be placed to the credit of the 
sinking fund, what entry should be made in reference to the discount, 
and when? Yours very truly, 


E. C. D. 


Treasury stock should be carried at par, and in order to put it on 
the books at par it is necessary to make a credit entry for the discount. 
Before the purchase of the stock, the capital of the company included the 
face of the stock, and the purchase of the stock reduces the capital by 
only the amount paid for it. The discount remains capital since it is 
not paid back to the stockholders; but, since it can no longer be reflected 
in the capital stock account, it should be reflected in the surplus. However, 
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general surplus should not be credited since there is no operating profit 
in the transaction, and there is an increasing tendency to credit only 
operating profits to surplus. The discount may be left in the discount-on- 
stock-retired account, or it may be credited to capital surplus. 

I presume that the sinking fund referred to is for the retirement of 
the stock itself, although so-called sinking funds for stock retirement are 
usually not conducted in this way. When a sinking fund is established 
for the retirement of the bonds, it is customary to hold the bonds alive 
in the fund and pay interest on them to the trustees of the fund. But 
when stock is to be retired by means of a fund, it is customary to cancel 
the stock at once instead of holding it in the fund and paying dividends 
on it. 

Since the stock is not to be reissued but held in the fund until all 
has been retired, it ought to be shown in the fund at par. On the balance- 
sheet, the total stock will appear on the liability side, and the fund will 
appear on the asset side or as a deduction from the total issue. In order 
to show how much stock is still outstanding, the fund account should show 
the stock at par, so that the deduction of the stock in the fund from the 
total issue will show the par of the stock not yet acquired. 

The fund will probably contain stock and cash. For that reason it 
would be preferable to show the fund on the asset side of the balance- 
sheet, as the cash in the fund is not a true deduction from the authorized 
issue of stock. The discount on the purchase of the stock may be treated 
the same way as discount on treasury stock acquired. 


INSTALMENT SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Editor, Students’ Department: 


Sir: Answers to the following questions published through your JouRNAL 
will be greatly appreciated by the undersigned: 


(1) A corporation has an authorized capital stock of 10,000 shares, 
common, par value $100.00 each share. Subscriptions are received for 
the entire amount on the following terms: 20% in cash and the balance 
in four equal instalments, due in 30, 60, 90 and 120 days respectively. 
All of the subscribers paid the initial cash payment and the first instal- 
ment as per agreement. When the second instalment is due, subscribers 
for 200 shares of stock default in payment. When the third instalment 
is due, subscribers to 120 shares default in addition to those already in 
default. Subscribers to 50 shares who defaulted on the second instalment 
pay the second and third instalments and are reinstated. When the fourth 
instalment is due subscribers to 30 shares default in addition to those 
already in default. 

The terms of the sale stated that where default cccurred in meeting 
instalments the amounts already paid in would be forfeited, subject to 
redemption and reinstatement in 31 days. 

Required: All journal entries on books of the corporation. 

(2) Please give journal entries for the following transactions: 

(a) Sale of 10,000 shares of capital stock (common) value $100 at 110. 

(b) Purchase of 5,000 shares of common stock by the above issuing 

corporation at 80. (Par value 100.) 

(c) Cancelation and reduction of 1,000 shares purchased in (b) assum- 

ing it is legal. 

(d) Sale of 1,000 shares purchased in (b) at 85, and 1,000 shares at 102. 

(e) Sale of 5,000 shares preferred stock at 100 par, giving one share 

of stock purchased in (b) with each 5 shares of preferred sold. 
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(f) Payment of stock dividend of $60, +g in treasury stock purchased 
in (b) assuming a surplus of over $100 


{ Thanking you for your courtesy, I am 
Respectfully, 
Washington, D. C. Tueo. EpELSCHEIN. 
(1) 
UIE. i Sv vvidencben eee iadcsetintédenene $1,000,000.00 
Cn I ia eis dicho cd neeceneny $1,000,000.09 


To record the subscription to 10,000 shares of a 
par value of $100.00. Subscriptions payable in 
instalments as indicated in the following entry. 





CO ccabinneticdscastnetesceestenvicdesee 200,000.00 

Call No. 1 (Due in 30 days) ............0..00. 200,000.00 

Call No. 2 (Due in 60 days) ............eeeee 200,000.00 

Cali No. S (ewe te DEMO) 5 tac ins se cacncccus 200,000.00 

Call Wea: © Cie Ge SG). oss vnc ccciaccice 200,000.00 
eA iii ody cides ethindineas 1,000,000.00 


To record the instalments in which subscrip- 
tions are payable. 


COUR. os nnongs 6c'ncednnteebicandsh abcue LM 200,000.00 
Galt She. 8 ic cc cndnetecsidcasseeeeee 200,000.00 
To record the collection in full of the first 
instalment. 
Cah sk i Wa vacaceses on dbnasaeeanioeekaa eee 196,000.00 
Call Bebe De nn nagdcbsds ocpachacsataueives 196,000.00 
To record collection of second instalment on 
9,800 shares. Second instalment in default on 
200 shares. 
Otte... cnnbnsieass+cazindnuiessaoeatan 198,600.00 
COD TS oc vccpddinnteestcsvaasnnacnene 193,600.00 


To record collection of third instalment 
as follows: 
Shares not in default after second call 9,800 





Less defaults on third call ........... 120 
Shares not: defaulted ................. 9,680 
Cals. cnc agtvdsdheestecdasbineaseneiccenieaen 2,000.00 
ee SOD in cee Kiciead acs tgdhidoneenteenie 1,000.00 
Cae WRCR: hind b casiicks <a cusinnescdnosenes 1,000.00 


To record collections on fifty shares in default 
since second call. 
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OCCT. FeO Te SLOT Ee 15,000.00 
TR IE, x's nda wdakag ania Mei steens 
REE. ox a5 Uta SOMES camo ob etes ya 
Oe ate wa i 
Ce ME a ge samalkegine wirelnne aa 
To record cancelation and forfeiture of sub- 
scriptions defaulted on second call and not re- 
instated after third call. 
Shares defaulted at second call ....... 200 
Shares reinstated at third call ........ 50 
ee Sn. hu ch pasmebans eeaies 150 
Capital surplus credited with $40.00 per share 
paid in. 
ss BAN pow in DN see ne BRR 194,000.00 
CU Re GF hs seen VE se vo eka ceew ks 194,000.00 
To record collection of call as follows: 
Total shares originally subscribed..... 10,000 
Shares defaulted at second call.... 200 
Less shares reinstated ............ 50 
Shares forfeited on second call ........ 150 
PINS os ou re asp 5 niet hae ate Pe aiR ae nee 9,850 
Shares defaulted at third call ......... 120 
bi NS ee. sama ad sien na 9,730 
| Shares defaulted at fourth call ...... 30 
W iii 
i Shares paying fourth call ............. 9,700 
| RE. Uh acscscqnameeerbie nde bonk 12,000.00 
it 9 IRAE ES OM AR eos eget 2,400.00 
Hi | MN ais a ails ae habikowe wawbieeecans 2,400.00 
|) RE ND. esi cc caceesnciones «chase 7,200.00 
i ) To record cancelation and forfeiture of sub- 
scriptions to 120 shares defaulted on third call. 
If the subscribers to the thirty shares defaulting on the fourth call do 
not pay within thirty-one days, the following entry should be made: 
SE SOU on, osc cane dbase ocadbiedasers $3,000.00 
RUE ‘Scns. 55s cknwdeeaue aba eedaes $ 600.00 
eo... te udeedinhewsd owe 2,400.00 
To record cancelation and forfeiture of sub- 
scriptions to 30 shares defaulted on fourth call. 
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(2) 

(a) Subscriptions—common .............6..0055 $1,100,000.00 
Capital stock—common ............... $1,000,000.00 
Peep G0. WIE iicdioscscnnsenees 100,000.00 


To record subscription to 10,000 shares of 

a par value of $100. Subscriptions at 110. 

GA. ok veesncawconehbaiadesienseceuee 1,100,000.00 
Subscriptions—common .............+. 1,100,000.00 

To record collection of subscriptions in full. 


Re ee ee ee err 500,000.00 
CO csennos duabaenakene can 400,000.00 
Contingent profit on treasury stock .... 100,000.00 


To record the purchase of 5,000 shares at 80. 


It will be noticed that the treasury stock is placed on the books at par 
and the discount is credited to a contingent profit or reserve account 
where it will remain until subsequent transactions disclose whether the 
profit will actually be realized by cancelation of the stock or by disposing 
of it at more than 80. 

Ce) Comte GOR von ncvcccecincisebeeue naan $100,000.00 
SE Re Ga occ nccucaksendusuaene $100,000.00 
To record the cancelation of 1,000 shares 
of treasury stock. 


Contingent profit on treasury stock ........ 20,000.00 

Ce GUNN iin kn sdcmatcessacens 20,000.00 
To transfer to capital surplus the discount 
of 20% on the treasury stock canceled. 


(CG). Gah: ics werabaenc kissscceee ss 85,000.00 
Contingent profit on treasury stock ....... 20,000.00 
SON ME a icy cc sdvadens <ia deen 100,000.00 
Ce OE ns cv cnckcntbudacnccaee 5,000.00 


To record the sale of 1,000 shares of treas- 
ury stock at 85. 


COE os nn cn sadtecahee taecans bidecmsans 102,000.00 

Contingent profit on treasury stock ........ 20,000.00 
BOR: CONE. vnc piidcda cone sacevs 100,000.00 
Ce CD nk, ice daidew se astes 22,000.00 


To record the sale of 1,000 shares of treas- 
ury stock at 102, 


Ce) Gaelh seeks oe vs ttivigkeeasictcemees 500,000.00 
Capital stock—preferred .............. 500,000.00 
To record the sales of 5,000 shares of pre- 
perred stock at par. 
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Contingent profit on treasury stock ....... 20,000.00 
Bonus to preferred stockholders .......... 80,000.00 
I. CREE is dais s Kinckse o tbadseee 100,000.00 


To record the bonus of one share of 
treasury stock to each purchaser of five 
shares of preferred stock. 


Cee I okey vee eee oo ies baie ay eens 48,000.00 
Contingent profit on treasury stock ........ 12,000.00 
NY CE hace cicecuedad sbabaaxvee 60,000.00 


To record the payment of a dividend in 
treasury stock of a par value of $60,000.00 
and a cost of $48,000.00. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND SELLING EXPENSES OF A FACTORY 


Editor, Students’ Department: 
Srr: Kindly advise me which case is correct—identified as Case No. 1 
and No. 2. 


CasE No. l. 

Some manufacturing concerns when distributing overhead expenses, con- 
sider the sum of factory overhead, administrative expenses and selling expenses 
as overhead expenses; in other words all expenses, other than interest 
and discount, are added to work in process. This of course increases the 
percentage to be used in distributing overhead expenses over the product, 
and also increases the value on the books for work in process. At the 
end of the year when work in process is inventoried, the percentage of 
overhead for the year is used (which includes factory overhead, adminis- 
trative expenses and selling expenses). 


Case No. 2. 

Other manufacturing concerns when distributing overhead expenses 
consider only the factory expenses as overhead expenses, administrative 
and selling expenses being deducted from the prime profit. The percentage 
of overhead in this case is not as high as Case No. 1, nor is the inventory 
of work in progress in the books as high. In Case No. 1, due to the high 
percentage of overhead, the balance-sheet would show that the business 
is in a better financial position than Case No. 2, since the administrative 
and selling expenses are added to the value of work in progress. 


Should administrative and selling expenses be deducted for the period 
incurred or should they be added in any way to the finished product or 
work in process? How should the overhead expenses for finished product 
and work in process be figured when same are inventoried in cases No. 1 
and No. 2; also should the materials and labor for finished product and 
work in process be inventoried at cost or should they be inventoried at 
cost or market, whichever is lower? 


I am enclosing herewith a statement which is self-explanatory. In 
Case No. 1 you will note that there is a profit for the period of $3,750.00 
and an inventory of $1,250.00. In Case No. 2 you will note that there 
is a profit for the period of $3,500.00 and an inventory of $1,000.00. The 
above would have considerable effect on a balance-sheet of a large going 
manufacturing company, even though both are in the same financial posi- 
tion. The balance-sheet in Case No. 1 would show larger profits and 
a larger inventory at the end of an accounting period. 
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Case No. 1. 
20 Articles Manufactured. 

Mates oo isscccnscnscnnsdsccsaue ae $2,000.00 
ProGmetiee MbO6 oc osc ivkcc anatase 1,000.00 
Overhead: 

a i rer ee $1,000.00 

Administrative .........0..5. 500.00 

Selling expense ............. 500.00 2,000.00 

See SE és sdkccenadnes 5,000.00 or $250.00 each 

Sabeo—-15. 6h GOD GH iin soc os accavsncescssaasesnbasns $7,500.00 
Coat 55 a8 ee GM cece icnccecccanccsedbeweaseceas 3,750.00 

PURE o sckvndinnec snashixssstdandesteecseeeee $3,750.00 

Inventory: 5 at $250.00 each = $1,250.00. 

Case No 2. 
20 Articles Manufactured. 

I oc i. nwa 6p 00000k ernie 03s bake $2,000.00 
rs mea ie 1,000.00 
Pactery GQuetmane «ic <.ccnes sveessnsvesuaeen 1,000.00 

Tete GO nis a bic Hades cask eee $4,000.00 or $200.00 each 
Salea—-15 at SGOGOO cntte i cicc ccc cicicccscsvenereseawena $7,500.00 
Cost ——E Gt TRRGD COG 66 ics cciccunepouccacexsecs couman , 3,000.00 
Primse QUQGR oocic dkdcecvacsecivetgceee eee $4,500.00 
Deduct: 

Administrative expenses ................ $ 500.00 

errr eet te 500.00 1,000.00 
RE OS on bis ng 00d sceduckencdcvanvenienes eee $3,500.00 


Inventory: 5 at $200.00 each = $1,000.00. 
Yours very truly, 
Louisville, Ky. A. J. N. 


This letter recalls a conversation which the editor of this department 
had several years ago with the president of a corporation manufacturing 
hog cholera serum. The president stated that the company had been in 
existence only a few months and had made several thousand dollars already, 
“and we haven't started to sell the serum yet.” Inquiry brought to light 
the following accounting methods. Adding all cash payments since organi- 
zation (commission on stock sales, manufacturing, administrative and 
promotion expenses) and dividing by the number of cubic centimeters 
manufactured gave a figure of about three quarters of a cent per cubic 
centimeter. “The serum is to sell at five cents per cubic centimeter but 
as we want to be conservative we are valuing it at only three cents.” 
The attempt to explain the distinction between manufacturing expenses 
and other expenses and the impropriety of anticipating profits was fruitless, 
and the incident occurred in the halcyon days before the income tax pro- 
vided a convincing argument. 
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Case No. 1 is clearly wrong. Selling and administrative expenses 
must be absorbed as operating expenses, and no portion of them can 
properly be included in the cost of manufacture. Your two illustrations 
show why Case No. 1 is wrong: because of the inflation of the inventory 
and of the profits. 

The question as to “how the overhead expenses for finished product 
and work in process should be figured when same are inventoried in 
Cases 1 and 2” cannot be answered in full. Case No. 1 is wrong and 
can be excluded. As to Case No. 2, all that can be said is that a good 
cost system should be installed to make an apportionment of the overhead 
on one of the several well-known bases, and that the goods in process 
and finished goods should be valued in accordance with the findings of 
the cost system. 


It is coming to be recognized that the cost or market rule in the 
valuation of inventories of manufactured products applies to the labor 
element of cost as well as to the material element thereof. 





Charles P. Rupp and Walter B. Bailey announce the consolidation of 
their practices under the firm name of Rupp & Bailey with offices at 
255 California street, San Francisco, California. 





R. G. Rankin & Co. announce that they have removed their offices to 
61 Broadway, New York. 





MacHugh, Hill & Co., San Francisco, announce that Neil E. Larkin 
has become a member of the firm. The firm also announces the opening 
of offices in the W. P. Story building, Los Angeles. 





William Bryden and L. C. Fauble announce the formation of a partner- 
ship under the firm name of William Bryden & Co., with offices at 1817 
Douglas street, Omaha, Nebraska. 





Lewis M. Sternrich and Louis Siegel announce that they have formed 
a partnership under the firm name of Sternrich & Siegel, with offices at 
31 Clinton street, Newark, New Jersey. 





Flack & Flack announce that they have taken into partnership in their 
Sydney (Australia) office George Lormer, associate of the American Insti- 
tute of Accountants. 





Wells & Miller Co., Inc., announces that it has succeeded the firm of 
Wells, Elkins & Miller, Inc., with offices in the Allison building, Richmond. 
and the Krise building, Lynchburg, Virginia. 





C. Herbert Johnson and Floyd B. Slabaugh announce the formai.un of 
a partnership under the firm name of Johnson & Slabaugh, with offices at 
815 Monger building, Elkhart, Indiana. 
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AUDITING THEORY AND PRACTICE, vol. I, General Principles, by 


— H. Montcomery. The Ronald Press Co., New York. 730 pp. 
otn, 


The increasing importance and complexities of scientific auditing 
are well indicated by the growth of Montgomery’s Auditing, now in 
its third edition. The second edition of 1916 contained 900 pages, 
including 150 devoted to the income tax. The first volume of this, 
the third edition, has 730 pages devoted entirely to general principles 
of auditing, and it is to be followed by a second volume which will 
deal with special procedures applicable to various classes of business. 
And yet there are some who maintain that accountancy has made 
little progress in the last twenty years! 

If there is any point in general auditing principles not covered in 
this edition we have failed to discover it. True, we were a little 
disappointed to find no definite advice as to an auditor’s duty to 
disclose to his client A information of value which he has incidentally 
obtained from client B. The advice given on page 568 (which has a 
slightly ironical sound) may be good, but we can hardly imagine an 
auditor telling a client in advance that any evidence of “graft” in his 
books will be reported to the injured party, if the latter happens to 
be a client also! But that is not exactly the point we raise, which 
is: Is it ethical for an auditor to use such information if it is likely 
to injure a former client, or, vice versa, to suppress it if it is likely 
to work to the detriment of his present client? 

With the abnormal conditions of 1918 to 1921 in mind every 
purchaser of the present edition will probably turn, as the reviewer 
did, to the chapters on inventories. We have all had to do more or 
less violence to our professional consciences and we look for approval 
or condemnation to the author. When we find he is just as human as 
the rest of us, we are sadly torn between relief and dismay—relief, 
that our own straying from the path of strict rectitude may be con- 
sidered “good accounting practice”—dismay, to find our faith in the 
inflexible standard of “cost or market” shaken to its foundations! We 
read (pp. 159-161) that the good old rule may be set aside under no 
less than six contingencies. These contingencies are, of course, 
assumed to be the result of abnormal conditions, but we wonder 
uncomfortably what is the value of a rule that will not stand the test 
of abnormal times. Who will decide when times are normal or 
abnormal for any given trade? Lacking the powerful support of “the 
auditor’s bible” (as it has been happily styled in the past), who can 
now successfully oppose the arguments of the client who insists upon 
higher market value for his inventory? 

The author himself does not appear to be any too happy over the 
matter (see preface), and the reviewer thinks he will be even less so 
when future “heretics” quote Montgomry’s Auditing against the “cost 
or market” rule. Protest and point as he may to the qualification that 
“unrealized profits . . . must be separately stated,” the door is open 
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to unlimited juggling with inventory values, and always will be pleaded 
the excuse of abnormal conditions. True, they were, and still are, 
abnormal, but is that any more reason for varying the standard in the 
case of inventories than in the case, for instance, of cash, which a 
certain economist proposes to “value” on a sliding scale? 

The reviewer has long entertained a heresy of his own on the 
subject of inventories, and since he is no longer in danger of orthodox 
damnation, he proposes to state it. Why should we not abandon the 
double standard of “cost or market” entirely, and rely upon cost 
alone? As a matter of fact, cost is the basis of all real profit in 
the end, allocate it as we may to different periods by the present 
rule of “cost or market.” The argument that the balance-sheet should 
show the true financial position at a given date and therefore the 
inventory must be priced at cost or market, whichever is the lower, 
sounds plausible, but the reviewer thinks it fallacious in most cases. 
If the concern is about to go out of business, it would be correct, but 
no concern puts out a balance-sheet for any purpose whatsoever which 
does not intend to continue business as usual. It is, therefore, rather 
finical to maintain that it should show its inventory at market price 
when it has no intention of selling at that price. On the other hand, 
by stating its inventory at cost (eliminating, of course, damaged and 
unsalable goods) it would be showing its true financial position for 
the reason that it would thereby show the amount of working capital 
invested in material or merchandise. As for the profit-and-loss state- 
ment, cost basis would show the actual cost of sales. In an abnor- 
mally rising selling market, this profit would naturally be abnormal 
too, but it would be offset by smaller profits when the concern had 
to replace material or goods at higher prices. Using the “cost or 
market” rule distributes or equalizes the real profits between two 
periods, and it does nothing more. The ultimate profit realized on the 
sale of a given lot of merchandise is the difference between the actual 
cost and the actual selling price realized. Why not frankly recognize 
the fact, which every merchant knows, and thus do away with a 
perennial cause of conflict between auditor and client? 

As for presenting a balance-sheet that “may more nearly reflect 
a concern’s actual financial position” (page v), would it not amply 
suffice to state the market value of the inventory as a note under 
“inventories”? We do that in the case of long-time investments, and 
the inventory reflects nothing more nor less than a temporary invest- 
ment of working capital. 

But to return to Auditing—Montgomery’s work is too well 
known to need any commendation to the profession. The reviewer 
does wonder, however, what the accounting world will think of the 
chapters on inventories. Shall we agree that the author has treated 
the matter in the light of common-sense and expediency? Or must 
we admit that in this world of chaotic welter even accountancy has 
lost its standards? And how will it all end? W. H. Lawton. 
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APPLIED GRAPHOLOGY, by Ausert J. Smitn. The Gregg Publishing 
Company, New York. 197 p. 


There is so great a tendency to read meanings into meaningless facts 
that there is always a certain amount of doubt as to the value of any 
interpretive science. The world is full of people who believe in astrology, 
palmistry, clairvoyance and what not. This must be so because there are 
so many people engaged in imposing upon the public in these ways. 

A quite valuable attempt to read character and faculty from hand- 
writing has been the subject of a certain amount of skepticism because 
at first glance it seems to be somewhat like trying to foretell one’s future 
by the horoscope. 


The writer of these notes remembers clearly that in the halcyon days 
of reportorial irresponsibility he was called upon to take the place of 
the graphologist whose duty it was to classify and characterize letters 
which were sent in anonymously accompanied by a modest fee. The thing 
seemed so simple that it was undertaken gleefully. The first issue of the 
paper in which his expert opinions appeared described one correspondent 
as likely to be more at home peeling potatoes than handling a pen. It 
subsequently developed that the lady in question was one of the leaders 
of society of the city in which the paper was published. From that time 
onward all attempts at graphology have been left to those who know 
something about it. 


Applied Graphology, a new textbook on the subject of character analysis 
from handwriting, is extremely interesting and seems to be well worthy 
of consideration. Accountants would probably get many a valuable hint 
as to conditions if they learned to read character from the handwriting 
before them A. P. R. 


PRACTICAL BANK OPERATION, prepared by L. H. Laneston. 
Ronald Press Company, New York. 2 vols. 731p. 


These volumes were prepared under the direction of the educational 
committee of the National City Bank of New York primarily for the 
use of the bank’s training classes and incidentally for the use of bankers 
and students in general. The work is strictly a practical manual describing 
in great detail how the affairs of a great banking institution with branches 
and connections extending throughout the civilized world are carried on. 
This means not only how the clerical details are taken care of in the bank 
itself, but also the travels and adventures of “items” which may go from 
the bank perhaps to the nearest clearing house, perhaps to London, Paris, 
Buenos Aires, Calcutta or the cities of far Cathay. It is rather stirring 
to the imagination to see what an important part bank credit plays in the 
world’s affairs, and it helps one to understand better the chaos following 
the general collapse of that credit during and after the war. 

With the possibilities of a large foreign trade being built up in this 
country before them, ambitious American manufacturers and traders will 
find much useful information as to handling the details of the necessary 
financial transactions, as well as the service banks with foreign connections 
can render in the way of investigating the credit and responsibility of 
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would-be foreign customers. The chapters on foreign collections, dis- 
counts, exchange, etc., are full and enlightening. 

The part played by clearing houses and the federal reserve system is 
fully explained and discussed, a matter on which there is need of much 
light in these days when attempts are being made to subject the federal 
reserve system to political control for the benefit of this or that bloc. 
Other functions of the modern bank are treated in the same detailed and 
exhaustive manner. 

The public accountant will be chiefly interested in the chapters on 
credit and on the bank’s methods of internal check and audit. From the 
casual remark (p.244) as to the preference given by bankers to certified 
statements from would-be borrowers, it is apparent that the status of 
the public accountant is well settled among bankers, In return it would 
be only fair on the part of the accountant to give careful study to the 
points, as set forth in the chapter on credit, about which the banker desires 
explicit information. W. H. Lawton. 
TRADE TESTS, by J. Crossy Cuapman. Henry Holt & Co., New York. 

435 pp. 

Naturally the title, Trade Tests, provokes at once the question, 
“What is a trade test?” The definition given by the author (p. 8) is— 


“Essentially, the trade test is a measuring rod which can be used 
without trade knowledge on the part of the examiner, for rating in 
objective, quantitative terms the degree of trade ability possessed 
by the person under examination.” 


This gives us the subject and the object of the whole book— 
it is a study of methods of framing a set of questions adapted to the 
trade by which an examiner who has no special knowledge of that 
trade can ascertain with approximate accuracy, and express by a 
scale, what an applicant for a job actually knows about it, and how he 
should be ranked, whether as a novice, apprentice or journeyman- 
expert. Observe the significant points of this. The set of questions 
must be framed so it can be used by any intelligent clerk in the 
employment department instead of taking the more valuable time of 
an employer or foreman to question and experiment with the new 
man. The answers to the questions must be rated on an inflexible 
scale, no part credits being given: the applicant either knows or does 
not know. A pre-determined division of the scale automatically 
classes him as a novice, apprentice or journeyman-expert. Above 
all, the subjective element must be absolutely eliminated—the opinion 
of the examiner as influenced by the state of his digestion or by the 
personal appearance and manners of the applicant must have no 
weight in the final rating. 

This is a large subject, and one may readily imagine the hoots 
of derision with which old-fashioned employers and foremen would 
greet this innovation. Luckily there are two factors in the author’s 
favor: the lively tendency on the part of the up-and-going American 
employer to “try anything once,” and the remarkable success of the 
tests used in the army during the late war. Although some attempts 
at such tests had already been made in a few large factories and 
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works, it was the enormous pressure of necessity during the war that 
put the adoption and use of these tests on a scientific basis. Mil- 
lions of men had been gathered together in camps; thousands of 
them were urgently needed for technical jobs of all kinds, and the 
officers had to find them. Attracted by the prospects of extra pay 
and privileges, and above all by the laudable desire of many to get 
“over there” as soon as possible, hundreds of men professed ability 
and were accepted by confiding officers only to prove worthless for 
their particular jobs when they arrived in France. Of course, this 
meant waste and useless expense, and it became necessary to find 
some mechanical means of selecting and rating men for these tech- 
nical positions. Dr. Chapman’s book tells how it was done, including 
the not least valuable information to those who may attempt to 
adopt the methods hereafter: what errors were made, why and how 
they were corrected. Illustrations of standard test questions as 
finally adopted by the army authorities complete the story. 

There are three methods—the oral test, which consists in bring- 
ing the candidate before the examiner who reads to him the set of 
questions drawn up for his trade and takes down his answers 
verbatim, the rating according to scale being done later; the picture 
test, in which the candidate is shown a set of trade pictures (tools, 
machinery, machine-parts, etc.), and asked their names and purpose; 
and the performance test, in which the equipment of tools and 
material for a standard trade job are given the candidate, and he 
is rated according to the time of performance and the quality of the 
product. In the oral and picture tests the questions are so framed 
as to require answers of but two or three words, but it will be 
observed that correct answers show trade knowledge and actual 
experience, thereby automatically classifying the applicant as a novice, 
apprentice or helper or journeyman or expert. The picture test is 
merely a variation of the oral and is used mainly where the applicant’s 
knowledge of English is slight. Nevertheless, he may be an expert 
at his job and will be familiar with trade nomenclature. Both these 
tests are available, of course, only in trades where information is a 
large element. If the trade is almost purely a matter of dexterity, 
manifestly not much idea of a candidate’s ability could be obtained 
through the question test. But in the case of a surveyor, bricklayer, 
electrician, etc., skill in carrying out processes follows almost auto- 
matically from possession of the necessary information he has 
acquired while learning them. Therefore, where manual dexterity 
is the chief ‘element the performance test is indicated, but it may 
also be very useful in supplementing the oral and picture tests both 
to check the rating obtained by the latter and to ascertain the relative 
skill of several applicants for the same job. 

In all cases the questions and performance tests are standardized 
by being tried on workmen of different classes. After correction 
and revision the examiner is not permitted to vary the language or 
form of the adopted questions when putting them to the candidate. 
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This insures impartial treatment and also the relative accuracy of 
the ratings. 

And of what interest is all this to the public accountant? Well, 
the problem of excessive and wasteful labor turnover is an important 
subject for investigation when ways and means of cutting expenses 
are being sought. The right man on the right job means a contented 
man as a rule. Trade tests aim to establish this happy combination 
at the outset. They can also be readily adapted to ascertain the fitness 
of applicants for advancement. The public accountant who is familiar 
with Professor Chapman’s book can be of great service to clients 
with long payrolls. W. H. Lawron. 


R. A. O. A, 1921 SYNOPSIS, edited by E. R. Woonson. Railway Accounting 
Officers’ Association, 1116 Woodward building, Washington, D. C. 400 pp. 


This is a synopsis of rules, regulations and forms for railway 
accounting as adopted by the Railway Accounting Officers’ Associa- 
tion with the view of simplifying procedure and eventually estab- 
lishing uniform methods in railway accounting. The book is divided 
into four principal sections: freight, passenger, disbursement and 
overcharge claim rules. The first three sections are further sub- 
divided into mandatory and recommendatory rules; the last is entirely 
mandatory. Each section is prefaced by a complete index, and fol- 
lowed by standard forms to be used. 


“Mandatory” is not to be taken in the sense that the rules are 
prescribed by the I. C. C. or other lawful authority. They apply to 
members of the association only as members and are not to be 
enforced where they conflict with state or federal laws or rulings. 

The book is, of course, intended only for the railway accounting 
offices, but public accountants engaged in railway work, or even in 
auditing the accounts of large shippers, will do well to become 
familiar with it. W. H. Lawron. 


RAILWAY ACCOUNTING OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION: Tuirry- 
SEVENTH Report. Issued by the Association, 1116 Woodward building, 
Washington, D. C. Cloth. 575 pp. 

This is a report of the proceedings of the meeting of the Railway 
Accounting Officers’ Association held at Atlantic City in June, 1921, 
and contains the usual addresses and committee reports customary in 
such bodies. To the accountant employed in or interested in railway 
accounting, the committee reports will be invaluable since they give 
the rulings and recommendations adopted for railway accounts in 
detail. 

The general reader will be more interested in the addresses 
delivered by Commissioner B. H. Meyer, of the interstate commerce 
commission, and W. A. Colston, director of finance of the I. C. C. 
In these two addresses will be found illuminating information in 
regard to problems arising under the transportation act of 1920. 
From the general tenor of the remarks of Mr. Colston it is apparent 
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that congress was no more successful in drafting the transportation 
act clearly and coherently than it was in the case of the income-tax 
laws. W. H. Lawton. 


a ghana ACCOUNTS, by Joun Attcocx. Gee & Company, London. 
pp. 


In the first ninety-seven pages of this compact little book (it is 
small enough to slip into an overcoat pocket) the author has accom- 
plished the rather difficult task of outlining a complete set of accounts 
for an ordinary English municipality. The rest of the book contains 
all the forms for the accounts, reports, vouchers, etc., etc. According 
to the introduction (p. xii), the primary purpose of the book is to 
enable a borough treasurer, or the chief executive financial officer 
by whatever name known, to “give the maximum information” in as 
concise a form as possible to the members of the town council. It 
will be remembered that Mr. Oakey’s book on state and municipal 
accounting, reviewed in these pages a short time ago, had the same 
object. Both serve a much more practical purpose in furnishing 
authoritative texts for the accountant, student and practising. 

Owing to the similarity of municipal governments of this country 
to those of Great Britain, students who wish to acquire the funda- 
mental elements of municipal accounting will find Mr. Allcock’s little 
manual very helpful. Due regard, however, must be paid to differ- 
ences in terminology and usage, e.g., “corporation redeemable stock” 
for municipal bonds, reversed debit and credit sides of accounts, etc. 

W. H. Lawton. 





Marwick, Mitchell & Co. announce the opening of an office at 507 Main 
street, Worcester, Massachusetts. 





John C. Stell announces the opening of an office at 280 Broadway, 
New York. 





George E. Holmes, Ross W. Lynn, Randolph E. Paul and Valentine 
B. Havens announce the formation of a partnership, practising under the 
firm name of Holmes, Lynn, Paul & Havens, with offices at 15 William 
street, New York. 





Charles L. Hughes announces the opening of offices at 110 William 
street, New York. 





Lybrand, Ross Bros. & Montgomery announce that George Roscoe 
Keast has been admitted to membership in their firm in charge of their 
Pittsburgh office. 





Arthur Young & Co. announce that A. O. Cushny has been admitted 
as a partner in association with Edward Fraser in the management of 
their office at 1105 Commerce building, Kansas City, Missouri. 
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Bishop, Brissman & Co. announce that Thomas J. Shannon of St. Paul, 
Minnesota, and J. A. Cull of Fargo, North Dakota, have been admitted 


as partners of the firm. 





Joseph N. Tropp announces the dissolution of the firm of Laskey & 
Tropp and the continuation of his practice under the firm name of 
Joseph N. Tropp Co., with offices in the World building, New York. 





T. A. Andrews & Co., Memphis, Tennessee, announce the opening of 
an office at 810 Stahlman building, Nashville, Tennessee. 





West & Flint announce that William H. West has retired from the 
firm and that the practice hereafter will be continued under the name 
of West, Flint & Co., by the following partners: John Flint, Benedict F. 
Buhle, Philip S. Suffern, Max Frederich, William J. Buzby and Alexander 
B. Neill. The office since January Ist has been at 40 Rector street, 
New York. 





Ernest E. Wooden announces that he has resigned from the vice- 
presidency of the Baltimore Audit Company and has opened an office at 
1015 Munsey building, Baltimore, Maryland. 





Hadfield & Rothwell, Hartford, Connecticut, announce that Charles 
Floyd Coates has been admitted to the firm. 





George H. Bowers and Philip S. Suffern announce the discontinuance 
of the firm of Bowers & Suffern. 





Perine & Nichols announce the admission to partnership of George H. 
Bowers, formerly of Bowers & Suffern, and the withdrawal from the 
firm of Frederick Fischer, Jr. 





Frederick Fischer, Jr., announces the opening of an office in the 
Guaranty Trust building, 522 Fifth avenue, New York. 





Orlando C. Moyer and Russell E. Briggs announce the dissolution of 
partnership. Orlando C. Moyer announces the continuance of his 
accounting practice under the firm name of Orlando C. Moyer & Co. 
with offices at 1737 Broadway, New York, and 201 Devonshire street, 


Boston, Massachusetts. 





Hutchison & Smith, Praetorian building, Dallas, Texas, announce that 
Joseph C. Harris and James Hamilton Nance have been admitted to 


partnership in the firm. 





William H. Mannix announces that he is entering into partnership with 
William L. Litle, Albert H. Schietinger and Thomas Dwight Goodwin under 
the firm name of Litle, Schietinger & Goodwin with offices at 110 State 
street, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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